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"CHILDREN AND FAMILIES IN POVERTY: 
BEYOND THE STATISTICS" 



WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1985 

House of REPRESENTATtvES, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:38 a.m., at Friend- 
ship House, 619 D Street, SE„ Hon. George MUler presiding 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Boggs, Boxer, Fish 
Johnson, Wheat, Levin, and Dellums. 

Staff present: Alan J. Stone, staff director and counsel; Ann 
Kosewater deputy staff director; Judy Weiss, professional staff; An- 
thony Jackson, professional staff; Mark Souder, minority staff di- 
rector; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on ChUdren, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. 

The purpose of this hearing, unfortunately, is to once again visit 
the issue of children and famiUes in poverty. At the very first hear- 
ing ot the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families 2V2 
years ago, one of the Nation's leading social scientists told the com- 
mittee that perhaps the single most important fact about American 
tamilies and children is that poverty is increasing, holding in its 
gnp families who have been poor some time and adding new fami- 
lot^ ^ having dreamt that this migiit be their 

Today, more than 30 hearings and several major studies later 
many of us have come to the same tragic conclusion. We have 13 
milhon impoverished children in America, 3 million more than a 
r ,i °?^rf ^'^^ percent of black children and nearly 25 percent 
ot all children now live in poverty. 

In 1981 we were told that there was a safety net that would pro- 
tect the poor from the effects of massive program cuts. In fact, mil- 
lions have fallen through the safety net, and in addition, taxes on 
low-mcome families have gone up 300 percent. Recession has taken 
jobs and thousands of dollars from their wallets, and billions have 
been cut from programs designed to help these families. 

In shor^ we have greatly increased the vulnerability of those 
who alr^dy are most vulnerable— children— while making it much 
more difficult for their families to provide for them. This is a 
design for disaster, and the victims of our failure will be with us 
for decades to come. 

We have come to Friendship House today to listen to the chil- 
dren and the famihes involved in the struggle to survive poverty. 

(1) 



That struggle is a matter of day-to-day survival for millions of 
Americans. In 1980 the poverty rate for children in the District of 
Columbia was higher than any State except Mississippi. We know 
that more than one third of the teens are unemployed and that 93 
percent of all the births are to unmarried teens. 

Today we hope to go beyond the statistics. We are going to listen 
today to the real poverty experts, the people who have been endur- 
ing it, and we will hear what it like to live in inadequate housing 
without heat or food or money or doctor or carfare. 

Sadly, the stories we hear today are not unique. They reflect a 
nationwide trend which portends more poverty, more ill health, 
and more social dependence. 

As always, this committee is interested in learning how children 
and families have successfully struggled out of poverty, what they 
have done differently, who has helped them along the way. We will 
hear from those who work closely with the families throughout the 
metropolitan area, about the kinds of assistance and services that 
are most effective and most needed. 

We hope to gain a deeper understanding of poverty, and to illus- 
trate the importance of elected officials and caring citizens working 
to end poverty for children and families. It is as true today as it 
was 20 years ago when this Nation set upon that course. 

The select committee has constantly tried to keep the issue of 
poor families on its agenda, to focus on children in poverty and 
their problems. But I would like to note that the hearing today was 
really at the insistence of Congressman Ron Dellums, who came to 
me on the floor of the House several weeks ago and related to me 
several devastating situations that l\ad been brought to his atten- 
tion. He asked if the select committee could spend some time to 
once again focus our enez-gies and our attention on this problem, 
which clearly goes beyond the District of Columbia. We also 
thought it was very important for policymakers to understand that 
right here in the shadow of our Nation's Capitol, we have families 
that live in a desperate situation on a day-to^iay basis. 

I would like at this time to recognize any members of the com- 
mittee who might have an opening statement that they would like 
to make. First of all, Mrs. Lindy Boggs from Louisiana. 

[Opening statement of Chairman (^rge Miller follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
THE State op Caupornia, and Chairman. Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

At the first hearing of the Select Committee on Children, Youtii, and Families 
two and one-half years ago, one of the nation's leading social scientists told the 
Committee: 

"Perhaps the single most important fact about American families and children is 
that poverty is increasing, holding in its grip familita who have been poor for some 
time, and adding new families each year, m&ny never having dreamt that this 
might be their lot" 

Today, more than 30 hearings and several m^'or studies later, many of u? have 
come to the same tragic conclusion. 

We have 13 million oapoverished children in America, three million more than in 
1979. Mc*« than 50 percent of black children, and nearly 25 percent of all children, 
now live in poverty. 

In 1981 we were told that a "safety net" would protect the poor from the effects of 
massive program cuts. In fact, millions have fallen through that safety net In addi- 
tion, taxes on low-income families have gone up 300%, recession has taken jobs and 
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°l J?^'' 8"<^ have been cut from programs 

designed to help these families without regard to their basic needs. 

« • Ti ^^"tfj^^^^y '"Creased the vulnerability of those who are already 

J Ji!iL'! ° d'^t*'". And the victims of our failure will be with us for 

aec&Qfis to come. 

in^«7r!,^r^f H""^, today to listen to children and families involved 

millions ^""^'"^ poverty. That struggle is a matter of day-to^ay survival for 

flnl"=l=?f' P^^'fr^y for childrea in the District of Columbia was higher than 
any state, except Mississippi. We know that more than one-third of the tiens here 
are unemployed, and that 93% of all teeii births are to unmarried teens 

Today we hope to go beyond tihe statistics. We're going to listen today to the real 
E^ffin"-^^' "^P' • ••'r^ enduring it. We will hear what it is like 
to^ive in inadequate housing, without heat, or food, or money for a doctor, or car- 

frP^H '^i,.v»f ^^"^j "'^ ""'1"e- They reflect a nationwide 

trend which portends more poverty, poor health, and social dependence. 

uJ7t is interested in learning how children and families 

SpI^J .tf^^","^ ^^["^H",?,* "f.Poverty. What have they done differently? What 

tlfrS^»,^,?r.^°"^ ""^f *ose who work closely with families 

m^t fff^ve ""^^"P"''^" «hout what kinds of assistance and services are 

ert^%*Ift'?,iSi^" ° understanding of the realities of pov- 

thfl^'fp i?^- ^"^"^y ""thing if we do njt also understwid 

Prfv f^V^M'^ 2*?"^ "t*^"^' have a responsibility to end pov- 

erty for children and families. That is as true today as it was 20 years ^o. 

Children and Famiues in Poverty: A Fact Sheet 

CHILDHOOD POVERTY REMAINS HItH 

nl"«f ?^:i^-^i,'?i"'°''' 2^ percent Of all children in America, were poor. 8.1 mil- 
^ic ciil^n^ t^" "^T ^h.te,4 3 million were black and 2.3 milliSTwere Hb- 
Sre^ we^ il"fc!if itl^K "^^i"^*^** - <52 percent) of these impoverished 

4 female-headed, single-parent households. (Census BureauriSSS) 

,.r^lt ry^^ rate for children under 6 was 23.4 percent in 1984. For black children 
B^^ tt cL^^^n^ 51.1 percent, the highest mte recorded for this group 

n?,ShS^"^f^"'^"J?^^ cpUecting these data in 1970. (Census Bureau. 1985) 
«n^T»n K"rS?^'=t'^f'!*° hy nearly 3.5 million between 1979 »nd 

19^. and fell by 520.000 between 1983 and 1984. The decline between 1983 and 1984 
Tfif -il^nJ' children, although the poverty rate for white chUdren. 

rhiinS^r^r^ ^^^"J^.ST P*"*"* higher than in 1979. Poverty rates for black 
~S^f™ t^;^ P*"*^* hetween 1983 and 19S4, and rose from 37.7 to 38.7 

percent for Hispanic children. (Census Bureau. 1985) < ^oo., 

nJntn""^!^ ^ poverty, amrag children since 1979 included over 2 million chil- 
fu^r^^^P^^J"^- P«"«*' PO'^rty rates in male-headed fam- 

^^^^f^Q^lf*'"i^co"' female-headed famiUes. (Census Bureau. 1985) 
13?^nt Rv ^^f/^^ poverty rate was cut in half, to a record low of 

(Oenl^L^u^^J. l9i'5) ^"""''^ ^ P*'^"' 1^69 low. 

POVERTY HIGHEST IN FEMALE-HEADED AND MINORITY FAMILIES 

A child in a female-headed family is four times as likely to be poor as one in a 
"^^t"??^!]' ^ ^'^"J' child is three times as likely to te^r^ a wWtl 

chJd. (Ch Jdren m Poverty. Committee on Ways and Means 1S85) '^'^ 
din w'Sn f'^^f a£P«?r white children, and 75 percent of all poor black chil- 
^ >n female-headed, single-pareat famiUes. By 1990. 3 million more children 
^c^U i"^-^? in single-parent households, (totalling 38.8 million, a 48^,?St 
^ w ^^^^L'^'-'^ *he percentage of children in such household^ to 23 
P^^rt^. §85^ ^'^^ °° Children. Youth, and FamiUes, 1983 and CwK 

Hn^f^'i.;^-^ percent of children are "persistently" poor (poor 10 years ct more 
dunng a 15 year period). However, nearly 30 percent of blaSTchildren are perete^ 
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ently poor. Of all persistently poor children, almost 90 percent are black. (Children 
in Poverty, 1985) 

WORKING POOR FAMIUES TRY TO ESCAPE POVERTY 

Nearly 40 percent of families receiving AFDC in 1982 reported earnings from 
income during that year. (Beyond The Myths, Center on Social Welfare Policy and 
Law, 1985; 

More than one-sixth of poor children in 1983, 2.5 million, were in families with at 
least one full-time, year-round worker. (Children in Poverty, 1985) 

One-fourth of children in mamed-coup*e families would be poor if their only 
income were their father's earnings. If the mother's earnings are also counted, the 
poverty rate for children in married-couple families is r^uced to 17.2 percent, a 30 
percent reduction. (Children in Poverty, 1985) 

HIGHER TAXES AND EROSION OF INCOME SUPPORTS LEAVE CHILDREN MORE DEEPLY IN 

POVEflTY 

In 1978, a family of four at the poverty line paid $403 in payroll taxes and re- 
ceived $134 in refundable Earned Income Tax credits for a total federal tax burden 
of $269. In 1984, a simil&r low-income family paid $711 in payroll taxes and $365 in 
income taxes for a total Federal tax burden of $1,076, an increase of 300 percent. 
(Joint Committee on Taxation, 1984) 

Betwec n 1973 and 1983, the number of children in poverty increased by over 40 
percent. During that time, aggregate government incon^e supports to impoverished 
children, including AFDC and Social Security benefits, declined in real terms. Th^^ 
combined effect of declining real value of benefits, and increasing numbers jpf poor 
children, means the average amount of support going to each child fell significantly. 
(Children in Poverty. 1985) 

The average number of poor children receiving AFDC benefits declined from 83.6 
per 100 children in 1973 to 53.3 per 100 in 1983 because state income eligibility 
standards have not kept pace with inflation. (Children in Poverty, 1985) 

In 1984, the combined benefit from food stamps and AFDC was below the poverty 
level in every state except Alaska, and below 75 percent of the poverty level in 
almost fourfiflhs of the states. 50.3 percent of all Food Stamp recipients are chil- 
dren. (Committee on Ways and means, 1985 and U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1982) 

Of the nearly 1 million women below the poverty level who were due child si ip- 
port payments in 1983, only 62 percent received any amount of payment. The aver- 
age annual pajmient received was $1,430, about 60 percent of the average pajmient 
received by all women. The average total income of an impoverished mother with 3 
children who received child support payments in 1983 was $5,423. (Census Bureau., 
1985) 

POVERTY AND NEED IN THE NATION*S CAPITAL 

The poverty rate for children in Washington, DC, 26 percent was higher than the 
child poverty rate for any of the 50 states tsxcept Mississippi. (Census Bureau. 1980) 

In 1984. the infant mortality rate in Washington. DC as 20.6 per 100 \'*ve births, 
nearly twice the national average of 10.6 per 100 live births. (National Center for 
Health Statistics. 1985) 

In 1984. 93 percent of all teenage girls who gave birth in Washington were uia- 
married. (Washington, DC Dept. of Hvjren Services. 1985) 

The average annual unemployment rate in 1984 for all teenagers in Washington, 
DC was 36.5 percent; for black teenagers, it was 40.5 percent. (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 1985) 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you veiy much for holding this hearing, and Mr. Del^ 
lums, for insisting upon it. Thank you for comiirg to this place, be- 
cause you have really come to the source when you have come to 
Friendship House. It was tiie first settlement house in Washington. 
It is here in the shadow <^ the dome of the Cajntoi. It has served in 
var3dng degrees, according to the circumstances of its neighbors, 
for many, many years. 
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I had the privilege of serving here in what was called the Con- 
pessional Circle for Friendship House with a group of other wives 
for many years; and then when the evidence was pouring into the 
house and its services that somehow we needed to change the focus 
of the services here, Barbara Boiling of Missouri and I were the 
Chairs that year of the fundraiser. We decided we had to have a 
big fundraiser in order to raise money for a survey. 

So we had a jazz festival, and Mr. Wheat, you will be interested 
to know that we had, of course, great jazz bands from Missouri, 
from Kansas Qty and from St. Louis, from New Orleans, from San 
i^ rancisco, from Chicago, from New York, and we even had a jazz 
pianist from Japan. And we raised sufficient funds in order to con- 
duct a survey of the neighborhood. Just as the 'joard felt it would. 
It showed that we needed to change the focus of the services here 
at Friendship House. 

That survey became the model that was used 20 years ago, Mr. 
Chairman, when the War on Poverty Programs were put into place 
for neighborhood surveys. 

And so I am very, very pleased and honored that you have come 
to ^Yiendship House to hold this most important hearing for the 
children, the youth, and the families, not only of our Nation's cap- 
ital, but for our whole Nation. 

And I thank you very, very much for the opportunity of saying 
so. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Mrs. Boxer. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Very briefly, I want to thank my colleague from California, Mr. 
Dellums, and you for responding to this overwhelming need that 
we have m the Congress to take a look at what is really happening 
on the ground. 

We hear the statistics, and sometimes we become immune to 
them and we do not really get behind them. And that is what this 
will do for us today. 

And as a mother, as someone who. when I see a child, I just light 
up, the thou^t of children being in poverty, one out of every two 
black children, one out of every four Hispanic children, one out of 
T'^P^T^^i- I ^ poverty, it is a shame on our country. 

And 1 think toat with your leadership, maybe we can b^ to 
attack the problem. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Wheat 

Mr. Wheat. Even more briefly, Mr. Chairman, let me thank Mr. 
"J?^ for prodding our chairman to hold this hearing, and thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for needing no prodding to have this hearing 
and for keeping a host of issues regarding the status of children on 
tne torefront of the collective consciousness of this country 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

And as is obvious, we are joined today by Congressman Ron Del- 
lums, who is also the Chairman of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. 

Ron, do you have a statement? 

Mr. Dellums. Yes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Very briefly, I would like to thank you and the members of the 
panel for going forward ^ith these field hearings, and I would like 
to join you in challenging our colleagues in the (Congress on both 
sides of the aisle to eradicate poverty. 

And finally, simply say that I believe that a society that threat- 
ens its children is a society on its way to dying. And poverty and 
disease and hunger threaten our children, and it is terribly impor- 
tant that we fight back. 

And I was just saying a moment ago to the witness to my imme- 
diate lefk, when she said, will this help; and I said, we have to go 
down struggling and battling and we have to politicize it. So you 
have to raise your voice as loudly, as powerfully, as you can in the 
name, in defense of o»^ children. 

And I appreciate it very much, and thank you very much for the 
opportunity to speak very briefly. I would like to hear from the 
witnesses, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Mnx£R. Thank you. 

And I would like to thank Friendship House for providing this 
facility and being so very helpful to the committee in setting up 
this hearing. 

They have been a tremendous resource for this neighborhood and 
for this city. 

Our first panel will be made up of parents and individuals who 
will give us direct testimony about their particular situation here 
in the District of Columbia and the surrounding areas. 

And our first witness will be Tweedy Williams. 

And I would like to acknowledge that we have been joined by 
Nancy Johnson, our colleague from Connecticut. 

Tweedy? 

STATEMENT OF TWEEDY WILLIAMS, PARENT, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Williams. Hello. My name is Tweedy Williams. 

And I would like to take this time to tell you a little bit about 
m3rself. I spent most of my adolescent life in the small town of Law- 
rence, MA. My mother was 

[Ms. Williams' child ciying.] 

Mrs. Boxer. Can I take the baby, if I go and stand on the other 
side of the room? 
.Ms. Williams. Forgive the interruption. 

To start with, my mother was on welfare when I was a child, and 
I really hated it. It was very, very — how can I say — difficult Imow- 
ing that if a check did not come, you would more than likely lose 
your apartment, you would not be able to eat, there would be no 
food; and if the check was going to be late that month, you had a 
choice of either being stifHipped about it and sticking it out or 
swallowing your pride and going to your friends and asking for 
help and for food and for money, which really is — it has happened 
a few times. 

And to see your mother's face when she comes into the door, 
knowing that she had just gone to a friend literally b^ing for 
money, is not a very pleasant sight to see. 



10. 
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My mother passed away recently—well, I say recently. Actually 
It was about 3 jrears ago. And we have been living down in the 
Washmgton-Virginia-Majyland area for about 5 years. 

About myself, I, as of last week, was living in a shelter, which I 
am very grateful for, because it kept myself and my son off the 
streets. Now I am sharing an apartment with a friend of mine who 
aJso was in the shelter, but she was lucky enough to get out, and 
she needed a roommate, so I was lucky enough to be at the right 
place at the right time. ^ 

During the time I was in the shelter, I was working two jobs 
One was m Langley Park; the other one was down in Bethesda. Bv 
the way, the shelter was in Bethesda. 

The job in Bethesda was easy to get to because it was right down 
the street, but the job in Langley Park was quite difficult to get to 
1 had to take several buses and transfer quite a few times to g'^t to 
work. So eventually I lost that job because of my transportation 
problem and being there late so often. 

Lucidly, I was able to keep the job in Bethesda, which I still have 
now. The problem being with that job is that the building is going 
to close down. So since that building is going to close down, the job 
IS going to be gone. But through the grace of God, I have another 
job startmg the day after that job ends. So I am very gmtefiil for 
that. 

To be straight about it, I right now am on welfare. I get a partial 
check because I am working. I hope soon, with the other job that I 
am getting, I will not have to have welfare. I am grateful for it. 
berause it did keep clothes on my son and myself. It kept us fed It 
paid our rent. It met our basic needs. 

But I do not want my son growing up with just his basic needs 
met. I want to be able to say, all right, I have a Wv: ek off of work: 
'D .^1^^ ^ Disney World, you know, or something v.rthat nature. 

Tn. • * it is far in the fiiture for me, 

szZr^ ^ , that I am working right now— well, they are not my 
tirat jobs that I have ever had. I have been working since i was— 
actually legal j[obs-14, but-well, I will say-I wSTnet say nonle- 
gal— 1 will say jobs that I should not have been working because of 
my age, I have been working since I was about 12. So due to the 
situation that my mother was in, I had to drop out of high school 
and help her, help us, I should say. 

So it was kind of a tossup. I did want to complete school, but I 
could not. So I more or less just had to depend on myself and mv 
mother to help us get by. 

The job I am working now, it costs me about $4.80 to get to and 
from work a day, and I make $4 an hour. So that is still pretty 
good. The job I am going to be getting is paying more money, whi^ 
isgood, but I stall have to pay the $4.8G to get to and fix)m work 
because it is still m Bethesdiu 

And as I said, I have a 1-year-old son, which you have all seen, 
and I would just hke to have his life to be a lot better than mine. I 
ao not want him to have to depend on somebody else's generosity. I 
want hun to know that I can take care of him, and when he grows 
^hc ^^P^S^^ he will be able to— that I i^/ffl be able to instiU some 
ot that m hun, so when he has a family he wiU be able to take care 
or tnem, and so on, and so on. 
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And really, that is about all I have to say. I thank you very 
much for your time and your patience. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
Aletha? 

Can we move the mikes over? 

[Prepared statement of Tweedy Williams follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Tweedy W:: uams 

Hello, my name is Tweedy Williams, and I would like to take this time to tell you 
a little about myself. 

To start, my mother was on welfare when I was a child and I hated it. Waiting for 
the check to come for the rent, food and clothes— just the basic things you need to 
stay alive. It all hinged on if the check did not come, would you have food, or would 
you have to swallow your pride again and ask your friends for some help. It really 
stunk. 

1 was living in a shelter in Bethesda just last week, and by the grace of God and 
help from a few friends, 1 moved out last weekend to an apartment in Southeast. I 
had been in the shelter for about 2 months. During that time I was working 2 jobs. 

To my dismay, I had to quit one of my jobs because of transportation problems. 
Now I just work at the sub shop. Where I m living now is farther away from my job, 
but I have more incentive to get up in the morning. 

Don[t get me wrong, these are not the first jobs I have had. IVe been working 
ever since I was fourteen years old. Fve done everything from babysitting, to pack- 
ing fruit, to phone soliciting— anything as long as it was legal. 

Now I have to get up at 5 a.m. to get to work in Bethesda on time. The round trip 
costs me $4.80, and I only make $4 an hour. The store I'm working at is about to 
close down permanently, but IVe been blessed by God once again. I got a job that 
pays more money and it starts the day after my present job ends. 

It will still cost me $4.80 to get to and from v/ork, but I am grateful that I have a 
job to go to every morning. r- 

I have a one-year-old son and I don't wfjit him to live the kind of life I had. I 
want his home to be filled with the things he needs and wants, and I pray I can give 
them to him. 

Thank you for your time and patience. 

STATEMENT OF ALETHA HARRIS, PARENT, MARYLAND 

Ms. Harris. Good morning. My name is Aletha Harris, and I am 
a resident of Montgomery County, MD. 

I am fully employed by the National Institute of Health as a 
computer assistant. 

I come from a family of eight children. My father was a brick 
contractor, and my mother was a housewife. All my life, you know, 
she did not go to work because he, you know» adequately provided 
for the family. 

As I grew older, you know, she decided that, when she no longer 
had babies at home, so she decided on her own, not because she 
had to, she went out to work. And I assumed that that was the way 
that a home should be, the father and mother working together to 
raise the children. 

However, at the age of 17, I gave birth to a daughter, which is 
now 15 years old. My mother and father discouraged me from get- 
ting married because at that age my father told me I did not have 
enough experience to just go out in the world. I was still a child. 

Sol just took his advice and tried to make the best of what I, you 
know, did. At the age of 22, thinking that I was capable of going 
out on my own, I married a disabled veteran. In this marriage I 
suifered total hardship. Six months after the marriage, my hus- 
band caught an eye of another woman, and that is where the trage- 
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dy had begun. He continued abandoning me until I just decided I 
was just gomg to move out where he could never find me. And to 
i-nis day he has never been able to relocate me. 

Life with him was like living in a reformatory. He never paid the 
rent, he never provided food for us. He did not care about us, and 
h-? despised my daughter I had out of wedlock. He did not want to 
be Dothered with her at no time. He even showed it, and on one 
occasion I remember him sending her to school with her shoes with 
safety pins m them because he was so busy providing for this other 
person that he did not even take the time to provide for me and 
the child. 

We had two children from the marriage which were victims of 
eviction from apartment to apartment until I could find work to 
take on the responsibility of the famUy. Before that happened. I 
was on welfare. The Salvation Army just took me in untU I could 
lind a one-bedroor . apartment. 

I'^tI^j °" welfare, however, because I did not have any skills, 
and I had ^ small baby at home. And they gave me a check for 
$2o^ a month. With that I had to pay $199 a month rent, $77 for 
food stamps, and it left me with $6 to last me for 30 days. I had not 
enough money to buy soap or wash my clothing or for anything If 
I wanted to go out to go somewhere or if my child needed diapers, 
after that $6 to buy enough diapers to last me 15 days, I had no 
* ^ ^ °^ what I had to do, I had 

about 10 clothi diapers. I would wash them aU day long for the next 
dO days to make sure I had enough for the children to go about, 
you know keepmg the baby dnr. I stayed home most of the time 
because I had nothing to wear. I only had one pair of pants; I wore 
them so much that the neighbors even talked about me not coming 
out anymore. ^.^^^b 

My husband was so desperate to destroy me, he got upset that I 
was ttymg to make it on my own, so he would come to the apart^ 
ment to harass me. And on one occasion he came to the apart^ 
ment— because I would never open the door— he was a karate 
expert, and he always would come with his nunchucks and bang on 
the door and kick the door, and this went on for hours and hours 
night after night. 

And one night, on one occasion, my oldest daughter, who was 
born out of wedlock, her father would always come see her periodi- 
cally. And because I did not associate with my neighbors, thev did 
not know who he was. And someone told him that somebody was 
coming m the house, and he decided he would come to the house 
and see, you know, see who this person was. 

And to make a long story short, I had to run for my life to the 
police department one night, which was about a couple blocks 
down the street, became he was after me constantly. He would just 
come m; he would, if you do not talk, then he would light fire on 
paper and just throw it across the bed with the cliildren. He was 
just pure torture. 

And later on, after getting another apartment I had to sleep with 
my children on furniture from trash. I knew a few peoole when I 
moved into Maryland, and they saw fit that I would have an ade- 
quate place to, you know, have furniture. And my husband never 
provided any furniture or anything for the famUy. And this was a 
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real tragedy to me, because I had never been in a situation like 
this, leaving home. And j)eople came by and they would go out and 
collect things that were laying around on tiie street. 

And if you go to Montgomery County, people always are throw- 
ing away something that someone else can use. And he would go, 
this particular person — I did not know him that well— would go 
around and he would collect furniture. So he filled up this apart- 
ment that I lived in to provide. 

So I slept on the sofa; it was very dirty. And my children slept on 
the floor. And this went on until I moved over in Montgomery 
County where I am currently living. 

When I got up to Montgomery County, I had no transportation. I 
moved over in Germantown. The buses were not running; it is very 
country. Nobody is concerned about — your neighbors are not con- 
cerned about you walking. I had to walk at least 2 miles to the 
store to get food. I did not have a car because I could not afford to 
buy a car. And what I had to do, I had to take on a part-time job to 
take care of my children. As a matter of fact, right after I got off 
welfare, I worked 2 full-timvi^ jobs, going 16 hours a day to provide 
for my family. 

My children spent the night at home with one of my neighbors 
watching over them periodically from time to time, and I had to 
pay a small fee. Some nights I had to catch a cab to work; it was so 
far out of reach that I could not make it on my own. Recently I 
held a part-time job and the money that I was making on my part- 
time job was being taken away from me by my landlord because 
it's subsidized housing. When I pay my rent every month, he would 
take so much of it For instance, if you pay $100 a month rent, and 
you go out here and work and make $75, well, he takes $70 and 
leaves you with $5. So you are really not getting any bills paid 
working part-time. 

So as a result, I recently quit my part-time job, but I did wind up 
buving a car. The car is more than I can handle. The car note is 
$200 a month more than I can afford to pay, but I have to go at 
least 25 miles to work every morning; before I go to work, I must 
take my child to a private school. And the reason whv she can go 
to private school is because of the church that I attend is in a very 
well-off neighborhood and the people there are not just the average 
poverty-stricken people. They are well off, and they pay her tuition 
for her to come to the school, which is a blessing to me. 

I have to leave my son home in the morning by himself for over 
at least 2 hours, and I leave the house about 6:30 and he is home 
by himself. Someone has to see to it that he gets on the bus and 
that someone is nobody. I leave him there, and he is only 9. He 
gets on the bus about 8:30, and I drive my other one to a babysit- 
ter. Then I go to work. 

I do not have enough money every payday to make my ends 
meet. My utility bill is so high, it is much higher than the rent at 
the home that I pay for. And I have suffered lack of electricity. I 
went on for almost 2 weeks, almost, without electricity. I could not 
afford to turn it on, and with the grace of Grod. someone gave me 
the money to put it back on. 

It is not easy trsdng to pay a water bill which I get in every 3 
months. It is a struggle, because the water bill fluctuates from time 
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to time, and it really is a struggle, you know, for me to live out 
there. But I determined by my children that I am going to do what 
I have to do. I cannot go back home. I have gotten older now, so I 
must continue to struggle and fight. 

And I started attending this church in 1983, and tho people who 
were there, when they came to my house, they realized I did not 
have any furniture in my home. They furnished my whole house. 
Not only that, they introduced me to a woman, Ms. Ruth Langley, 
who is owner of a business called PROP, Inc.— Pooling Resources of 
People, a nonprofit social service delivery system. She provides for 
me food, clothing, she helps me with money if she can. She pro- 
vides me with any resources that she knows of that is within Mont- 
gomer>- County. She has also introduced me to what is called 
Manna Food Program, which is a program that helps people who 
cannot buy food on an everyday basis. Because by the time I pay 
my rent and pay my utility bills, I do not have any money left to 
buy my food. OK. 

Since 1975, when I left home, this is the first time I have ever 
eaten a well-balanced meal, because of Ms. Langley and my 
church's generosity, to help me. 

I applied for assistance fi-om the Red Cross to support me some- 
times, with no success. I filed for a divorce from my husband. He 
ran into hiding because he does not want a divorce. He receives a 
pension for $1,400 a month, and I have gone to the VA time and 
time again to fight with them to obtain this money to provide for 
my children. And they give me the same excuse: if it causes any 
hardship on him, we are not going to do anything about it. 

I have paid attorneys to help me; it has not done any good. I 
have hired people to go out to look for him; it has cost me money. 
And therefore, as a result, I applied for social service to help keep 
°^y,.^®",*.P^^- 1 applied for county energy assistance to help pay my 
utility bills. My church helps me during hardship. 

And recently I had a problem with my car when it broke down. 
And as a matter of fact, my church paid the repair of that car so I 
can continue to go to work. During the time my car broke down I 
had to walk a mile before daybreak to get to a ride-on bus that 
they just provided by the county. It has taken me 10 years to 
obtain child support for my 15-year-old, 5 years to obtain public 
housing for my children to stey in. I had no idea that all this was 
going to happen to me and my children. 

For me to get support for my children cost me legal fees, five 
evictions, and I still do not have that support. And meanwhile I 
am still living and struggling eveiy day to make it on my own. 
And I thank you for your listening, and words. 
[Prepared stetement of Aletha Harris follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Aletha M. Harris. Parent. Montcomery County. MD 

My name is Aletha M. Harris. I live in Montgomery County. Maryland, I am a 
computer assistant at the National Institutes of Health. 

I come from a family of eight children. My father was a brick contractor My 
mother was a housewife, but is now a head cook for the D.C. Public Schools. Our 
family never lacked food, clothing or shelter. My dad taught me to go out and work 
to earn a hvmg. 
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At the age of 17, 1 gave birth to a child who is now 15 years old. My mother and 
dad discouraged me from getting married due to my age and insisted I finish school 
and go to work. 

At the age of 22 I married a disabled veteran, thinking that I was old enough to 
be out on my own. In this marriage I suffered total hardship. Six months after we 
were married, another woman caught the eye of my husband. He continually aban- 
doned me for her until I finally moved away to prevent him from coming back. 

Life with him was like living in a reformatory. He hardly paid the rent or bought 
food or clothing for our family. He despised my young children and would never 
make us a full part of his life. I remember on one occasion when my daughter had 
to go to school with a safety pin holding her shoes together because he was too busy 
providing for his girlfriend. 

We had two children from the marriage and were victims of eviction from apart- 
ment to apartment until I coi!?d find work so I could take on the responsibility of 
the family. But before that happened, I was on welfare. The Salvation Army provid- 
ed us a place to sleep until I found a one-bedroom apartment. 

The welfare check was $282. I paid $199 rent, $77 for food stamps, and then had 
$6 left to last for 30 days I had no money to buy enough soap to wash clothes, buy 
clothing, or anything else. 

My husband was desperate to destroy me. He got upset that I was trying to make 
it on my own, so he would come by my apartment and harass me. One cold night I 
had to run, only partially dressed, to the police station to get away from him. My 
children and I spent the night in a shelter for abused spouses. I constantly had to 
call the police to keep him away. I had to sleep vdth mv children on furniture from 
trash cans and rely on my relatives to come to my aid to help keep my family to- 
gether. 

Later, after getting off welfare, I took on two jobs working sixteen hours a day to 
provide for my children. In 1982, I finally found a house through a Public Housing 
program, which is the house I live in today. I had been on the hcusing list for five 
years. 

But the house was located where there was no public transportation, and I had no 
car. When I first moved into my house I spent almost two weeks at home because I 
had no one to care for my baby. I had to walk two miles to the store to get food for 
my family and manv times walk one mile to drop my child at the home of a day 
care mother. My older daughter and I would take turns walking in 3(klegree and 
below weather to pick up my younger daughter. 

Although my rent is subsidized, I still have to pay high electric and water blUs. 
Sometimes the electric bill is as much as the rent. During the winter my electric 
bill averages $270 per month, and my rent constantly changes due to changes in 
salary. I took on a parttime job to help pay for the car I had to buy, and the Hous- 
ing Authority raised my rent to the point where most of the money from my part- 
time job went toward the rent. 

The car note has never been paid on time; my electricity has been ofT twice, which 
meant no hot water, and I had no way of ironing my clothes except to start a small 
fire in a grill in the house. For a while I had no curtains in my two-story house and 
could not afford to buy any. 

In 1983, 1 started attending a church in the area, and people there through gener- 
ousity furnished my house. They called on Mrs. Ruth Langley of PROP, Inc., for 
assistance. PROP is a small organization that helps people in need. Mrs. Langley 
has provided food, clothing, and money for my family* and through her organization 
I have been able to eat a well-balanced meal for the first time since 1975 when I left 
home. I also have received food for my family from Manna, another nonprofit orga- 
nization. 

I applied for assistance from the Red Cross to help obtain child support from my 
husband several times with no success. I have filed for divorce but nave not been 
able to have the papers served because I do not know where he is living. He receives 
a pension of about $1,400 per month, yet no contributions are being made to us and 
will not be made until I am able to pinpoint h*s location and have the legal papers 
served. 

I have applied for help from the Department of Social Services to h^lp keep the 
rent paid, and to the county energy assistance program to pay my electric bill, t also 
receive funds from my church to help during times of hardship. Recently my car 
broke down. I have had to walk a mile before daylight to get to the new Ride-on 
transportation provided by the county. 

It took me 10 years to obtain child support for my 15 year old and 5 years to 
obtain public housing. I have no idea how many more years it will be before I obtain 
support for my other two children. For me to get support for my children costs legcil 
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fees and has cost me 5 evictions, but I still don't have that support. Meanwhile, 
every day is a struggle as I fight for the welfare of my family. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
Michael. 

We need to pass the large iricrophone down to Michael. There 
you go. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL JACOBS, AGE 17, OXON HILL, MD 
Mr. Jacobs. Thank you. 

My name is Michael Jacobs. I am 17 years of age. I was bom in 
DC. I was bom on April 10, 1968. 

I have four sisters and three brothers. My brothers are 21, 19, 
and 2iy years of age. My 19-y8ar-old brother is in Job Corps. He has 
completed retail sales, laying tile, warehousing, and is now taking 
up clerical. ^ 

My 23-year-old brother lives in Virginia and was just released 
from out of prison. He was convicted of armed robbery. He served 3 
years m jail, but is now trying to get his life together and not make 
any more mistakes. He has received his GED while in jail. 

My 21-year-old brother is an auto mechanic and is married and 
has 6 children. 

My sister is 25 years of age, has 2 boys, and lives at home. She 
goes to Martha Washington Career Center and is taking up dental 
technician. 

My youngest sister is 14 years of age and attends Shaw Junior 
High School. 

My 16-year-old sister is attending Dunbar Senior High School. I 
have a^O-year-old sister who is now down in Chesapeake, WV, Job 
U)rps Center, who is i:ow taking up accounting. 
T \ ^^$®nded Shaw Junior High School and graduated in 1982. 
Later I attended Coolidge High School, but dropped out because I 
was hanging around with the wrong crowd and smoking drugs, and 
skipping classes. I also believed I was going to fail. 

I attended Job Corps from August 1984 to April 1985. I left Job 
U)rps because I was involved in too many fights. I was accused of 
hitting the RA with a chair, but I did not. Even though I was inno- 
cent, my records have built up, and I had a bad reputation. 

1 felt truly happy to leave Job Corps because I wanted to go back 
to high school. But I learned about CYS, Center for Youth Services. 
1 liked what CYS was doing for young kids and decided to stay 
here. 

As far as my growing up, we were raised to deal with what we 
had. We were on public assistance when I was between the age of 6 
and 7. When I was young, I had all the money I wanted to by deal- 
ing with drugs m order to get things. I first started using drugs 
when I was in the ninth grade. I was smoking marijuana 

When I entered high school, I wanted something stronger, so I 
started smoking PCP. I stopped using drugs Thanksgiving of 1984 
because I did not like what I was doing to my body. There are 
better opportunities for me other than getting high. I decided to go 
for it and try to be successful. 

Success means to me having what I want, a decent job. It means 
to settle down with a family, a career, and a college degree. When I 
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was a kid, I was raised by my mother. Later my mother met a 
man, Lonnie Stewart. We have all been together for about 12 or 13 
years. He has shown me what life is all about. 

He has told me education is more important than sitting out on 
the comer selling drugs. He said that selling drugs is a very— he 
say to me, it was a very dangerous situation, because by selling 
drugs, I was killing other people's bodies. 

Lonnie told me that a man is someone who can budget their 
money, take care of family, and live day by day by having food and 
clothes on your back. He told me I ought to stay out of trouble and 
told me a mind was a terrible thing to waste. 

I do not waint to give up my freedom. It would be time wasted. 
My parents have supported me ever since I have been at CYS, and 
I am very happy that I made a decision to enter college. I never 
knew how much education can help. 

Survival means not worrying about what someone else has, but 
worrying about what you have, and be thankful for what you have 
got. 

When I was growing up, I did not really know what poor or rich 
meant, because I was between the ages of 6 and 7, I never ques- 
tioned anyone about what was public assistance or what does it do 
for people. We basically, we got by, not saying, like, if I see some- 
body with a brandnew pair of Adidas on, if I had some raggedy- 
down tennis shoes, I would not say, I wish I had that. I would not 
pay it no mind. I would just live day by day. If money came in, to- 
morrow my father would buy it for me. 

We really did not run next to our neighbors asking them, like, 
can we have a loaf of bread or some bacon or some eggs to eat. 
They always had some way of getting food around for us. 

We later moved on, moved up in Montgomery County — Prince 
Georges C!ounty, we moved up to Prince Gieorges County, and we 
have been living there for about 12 years. 

I say, during the 12 years, when we first moved out there, me 
and my brother, we really did not like it, because we did not like 
the environment. It was, like, too quiet around there, because we 
was raised like up on Douglas Road. We was, like, scared to take 
out the trash, because people harass us or hit us or something. 

But later on Lonnie taught us how to fight back, and so we all 
got together and took the trash out together, and started fighting 
back. And later on, everybody was sa3dng, it is my turn to take out 
the trash. Everybody was fighting, who is going to take out the 
trash, because we learned how to fight. 

So he really taught me, you know, what survival was, and do not 
depend on nobody else but yourself. Because he was saying that not 
really, if you are in a bad situation, someone is really going to help 
you. Only somebody going to help you if you try to help yourself, 
because you cannot just run on the street, walking around thinking 
that the world owes you something, because the world do not owe 
you nothing. You have to get an education in order to be some- 
thing. 

Education is more valuable because if you do not get education, 
next step is crime. And I am sure no one wants crime. If you are 
involved in crime, you might have to give up your freedom for a 
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certain amount of time. And I sure enough know I do not want 
that. 

But as time went on, we was, while we was living out in Mary- 
land, we got to know the place, but when we moved around, it 
seemed like everybody was, like, who are these D.C. bad'uns. 
where, who do they think they are, who give them the right they 
can move over here? 

^'^^ P?;^®^ though. But as times went on, it 

seemed hke we fought about everybody around the neighborhaxi. I 
do not know why, but it just seemed like everybody has a guilty 
conscience on his shoulder that they had to get something off. 

Basically, we, you know, put it to rest, show them what we can 
do. Now, we get the utmost respect around the place now. Every- 
body kjiocks on the door asking if we are coming out. If we do not 
come out, they want to know why we did not come out. You know. 
It IS like most of my friends live around there, some of them, like, 
they smoke drugs or they skip classes or think that that is going to 
get by. But that is not going to do it. 

You are going to have to go out there and get that education in 
order to be something. They be talking about, let us go to a gogo 
and all this. I have not went to a gogo in about, I would say about 
e or .0 years. And I am not trying to go to no more, because there 
IS too much violence in the gogos, people jumping up and down 
screammg. You step on somebody's shoe, they want to steal you or 
do something like that. That is not it. 

Or some people think that if they do not have no education, they 
have to put a weapon in their hands, and they can accomplish any- 
thing. Accomplishing with a gun or a weapon, that is not going to 
get it. Sooner or later you ere going to have to give up some of that 
time, because shooting someone is— I am going to say I do not like 
really talkmg about it because it is like taking someone else's free- 
dom. 

I do not want nobody taking my freedom, because I have a lot to 
live for. And I know where I want to go, I have a vision of being an 
electrical engmeer; hopefully next August I will be entering Mary- 
land University. I am planning on going to college for 12 years, be- 
cause now I like school. 

Education means— it just means a lot to me now, because I never 
did like the school. I used to skip classes and smoke drugs and all 
that. But now I love school. I cannot get away from it. It seems 
like, when I come to school, I ask my teacher, Ms. Eileen, if she 
will give me more work, because it does not seem like it is enough 
for me. I just want more and more, you know. It just seems, once 
^? rr?P ^ readmg, it seems like, like if you are reading a book like 
ot 550 pages, it seems like most average black kids would say no I 
am not going to read all this. 

But once you get to reading and you realize how far you done 
got, you know that you done accomplished something. But now 
there is tunes, you know, I feel, though, that I want to be the best 

™?ir-t ^ ^ around, you know, somebody telling 

me, Mike, fix this electrical circuit, fix this or that. I want to be 
the man. I want to go around and tell them what to do. I am tired 
of people telling me what to do. 

So I think it is about time for me to move on. 
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Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Michael Jacobs follows:] 



Prepared Statement of Michael E. Jacobs 



My name is Michael Jacobs. I am 17 years of age. I was born on April 10, 1968. I 
have lived in the District for 17 years and have four sisters and three brothers. My 
brothers are 21, 19, and 23. None of them live at home. The i 9-year-old brother is in 
Job Corps (retail sales, laying tile, warehousing and clerical). The 23-> ear-old lives 
in Virginia, and is just out of prison (convicted of armed robbery). He served 3 years 
in jail, but is now trying to get his life together and not trying to make any more 
mistakes. He received his GED while in jail. My 21-year-old brother is an auto me- 
chanic who is married with three children. My oldest sister is 25 with two boys. She 
lives at home with my family, and is taking a dental technician course at Margaret 
Washington Health Career Center. Another sister is currently taking accounting at 
the West Virginia Job Corps. My youngest sister is 14 and att?n(& Shaw Junior 
High. 

I attended Shaw Junior High and graduated in 1982. Later I attended Coolidge 
but dropped out of school because I was hanging around with the wrong crowd, 
smoking drugs, and skipping classes. I also believed I was going to fail. I attended 
Job Corps from August 1984 to April 1985. 1 left Job Corps because I was involved in 
too many fights. I was accused of hitting the "RA" with a chair but I didn't. Even 
though I was innocent, my record had built up and I had a bad reputation. I felt 
truly happy to leave bi^cause I wanted to come home to attend high school. I didn't 
return to high school because I learned about CYS and what it was about. I liked 
what CYS was doing for young kids and decided to stay here. 

As far as my growing up, we were raised to deal .vith what we had. We were on 
public assistance when I was between ages 6 and 7. When I was young I had all the 
money I wanted by dealing drugs in order to get things. I first started using drugs 
when I was in the ninth grade, smoking "reefer". When I entered high school, I 
wanted something strong so I started smoking PCP. I stopped using drugs Thanks- 
giving 1984 because I didn't like what it was doing to me. There are better opportu- 
nities for me other than getting high. I decided "to go for it*' and to be successful. 

Success means having what I want, a decent job. It means to settle down with a 
family, a career and a college degree. When I was a kid I was reused by my mother. 
Later my mother met another man "Lonnie*' (I liked him a lot and respect him). 
We've all been together for 12 or 13 years. He has shown me what life is about and 
has told me that education is more important than hanging out on the 'corner sell- 
ing drugs. Selling drugs is hurting others. I am killing other people when I sell it to 
them. Lonnie and mom did not marry. I would like for them to marry but I wr . 't 
press it. Lonnie told me that a man is someone who is on their own, who can 
budget, and provide for a family. He has taught me to stay out of trouble. A mind is 
a terrible thing to waste. I don't want to give up my freedom, it will be time wasted. 
My parents support me ever since I've bieen at CYS. I mn happy that I made the 
decision to go to college. I never knew how much education can help. 

Sui ival means to me not worrying about what someone else has, but being 
thankful for what I h«ive because there are so many families out there poorer than 
what I was at 6 or 7. Some kids probably think the best way to get by is to knock 
someone over the head, snatch a lady's purse, or get a weapon in their hand and 
think they caM accomplish anything with a gun. My opinion is that sooner or later 
you're going 'o get caught and you're going to have to give up your freedom. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
We have a young man on the move here. 

Let me ask if Nancy Day is in the audience, one of our witnesses 
that might have come in late. 
No. OK. 

Tweedy, you mentioned that you had to move to a shelter recent- 
ly. What were the circumstances which required you to live in a 



Ms. WiLUAMs. Well, to make a long story short, my landlord lost 
the building that we were living in. And there were fou.^ families 
living in the building. All of us were evicted. 



shelter? 
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And there was really no place else that I could go. I was able to 
stay with my sister for a little while, but I could not move in with 
her because it would violate her lease, and it would not have done 
xjs any good for all of us to be out on the street So I had to go into 
the shelter until I found someplace else to live. 

Chairman Miller. But it was your landlord who failed to pay 



Ms. Williams. He had failed on a mortgage note, I believe it was, 
for some time. And they just— on top of which I believe there was 
something else wrong with the building, either a gas leak or an 
electrical problem that he neglected to fix. 

So the building was condemned, actually. It was just boarded up. 
Everybody had to be moved out. 

Chairman Miller. How many families were living there? 

Ms. Williams. There was two single women, myself and my son, 
and the woman next door with her two children. 

Chainnan Miller. You do not know if the other families were in 
the same predicament? 

Ms. Williams. I know that the two women downstairs, I believe 
thev had relatives that they were in with. The woman next door 
with her two children went to the Pitts Family Shelter on Belmont 
Street. I do not know if she is still there or not, but I had, because I 
only had one child, I was moved to the Greentree Shelter in Be- 
thesda. 

Chairman Miller. Aletha, in your cur.-ent job, do you have 
health insurance coverage? 

Ms. Harris. Yes. When I married my husband, he was military, 
100 percent disabled. The military would give me free medical in- 
surance. 

After the marriage broke up, this is the first time. It is kind of 
hard for me to pay health insurance, because I never had to do it 
before. So apparently, I have an insurance that only pays some- 
thmg like 75 percent of the money. The other 25 percent I have to 
pay myself, and the bills of the 25 percent are really b^finning to 
pile up on me because I do not have the funds. And people are be- 
gmmng to take me to court because of the mor.ey is not there to 
pay the bill, or I am afraid to deposit in my chacking account, be- 
cause on one occasion someone did put a lien on my account and I 
could not take any money out. 

So I have to be, you know, very cautious on payday about depos- 
iti^ in my account, because I do not know who is after me next. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Boggs. 

Mrs. Boggs. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank all of the witnesses for your wonderful testimo- 
ny, and for your great courage and endurance. 

Unfortunately, we have been summoned to go to vote on the 
House Floor, so that I will give the other members a chance to talk 
with you. 

Thank all of you. And you stay in there. 

Mrs. Johnson. I want to thank you for your determination, for 
your determination to raise your kids with a model of support and 
security that will enable them to take advantage of opportunities 
and fulfill some of the ideals that you have for yourselves, as well 
as for your dedication to education. 
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I just want to comment that I have introduced a welfare reform 
bill that would hook people immediately into education on a half- 
time basis and provide the day-care support and the medical cover- 
age that is necessary to be able to go to school. 

I have been very interested also in your testimony about trans- 
portation. To provide education and training does not make sense 
without transportation. I think we need to do more to create educa- 
tional opportunity early on, so that when someone is looking for a 
job, he or she can find a job that will not only pay the rent but 
provide the food and some of the opportunity for advancement that 
a family needs in the long run. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Boxer. 

Mrs. Boxer. Yes. I wanted to ask our young man on the move, 
Michael, a question. 

You obviously had a major change of heart; you turned youi iife 
around. And I get it from your testimony that it was I/>nnie that 
was the influence in your life. Was there anyone else that you 
would credit with that change? 

Obviously, it came from you, but he had a major effbct on you. 
Anybody else in your life that made a change? 

Mr. Jacobs. Ma. Ma, she done a great lot. She put clothes on my 
back. She put food in my belly. Made sure I got to school on time. 

It was really both; it was half, you know. It was half-half, be- 
cause both of them, they gave me courage to go to school. I used to 
tell everybody I hated school, you know, but now as I see how 
much education is, there is no reason for no one to hate school. Be- 
cause if you want to get a decent job, you got to have that educa- 
tion. Education comes first before the job, you see. 

Without the proper education, you can get laid off a job, for not 
knowing what to do, you see. You just need it, you know, because it 
is hard for an individual to get a decent job without education. 

Mrs. Boxer. That is 

Mr. Jacobs. It is very hard. 

Chairman Miller. Let me explain that the House of Representa- 
tives currently has a number of votes that are going to take place, 
and I am going to go ahead and continue the hearing here, and 
Members will be able to go vote and return, should they desire. 

I just want people to know what is going on here. There is not a 
fire drill going on here. 

Members will be able to come and go. 

Ron, did you have any questions that you would like to ask? 

Mr. Di2LLUMS. No. I have no questions. 

Chairman Miller. OK. 

Mr. Dellums. I am going to vote and come back. 
Chairman Miller. OK. 

Aletha, I think one of the things that people in the Congress cer- 
tainly have got to understand is some of the tradeoffs that people 
without adequate financial resources have to make in terms of the 
decisions on whether or not you are going to buy food, whether you 
are going to pay your utility bills, whether you are going to pay 
your phone bill or your heating bill or your rent or what have you. 
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I think this is lost all too often on individuals that do net con- 
front those situations. Can you describe how you try to get through 
to the end of the month with enough money? 

Ms, Harris, Well, the thing is, I am getting a lot of friends just 
from going to church itself. They keep track of me 24 hours a day. 
I do not have a telephone at home because I had to make a choice 
between telephone and electricity. The house that I live in is all 
electric. Without any heat in the house, I have no hot water. 

When my electricity went off during the winter last year— it was 
off for a week— I owed something like $325. The fuel rate in the 
winter with Pepco was something like $58 per kilowatt. In the sum- 
mertune it is something like maybe $10 or $15, which is fine. If it 
was not for the fuel rate, I would have it made. But those fuel rates 
multiplied by those number of hours is what causes my utility to 
go up. The house has a heat pump on it, and if the temperature 
outside gets very cool, it automatically keeps it on even if I am not 
at home. I have to keep those pipes coded in the house, because if I 
do not, they break, and I am responsiible for repairini; everything 
m the house. o ^ & 

If I do not have any electricity, I do not have hot water to take a 
bath, bo I had to make a choice of whether to have a telephone at 
home, which I do need, or pay my electric bill. So I let my phone go 
off last November. It has been over a year now, and I have not had 
a telephone. And I teU people, if you want to talk to me, come to 
my house or call me at work. 

They do not like it, but I tell them, when the phone was on, 
nobody called anyway. So it does not really make a difference. I 
have gotten used to it. 

But it is a tragedy because, if a fire breaks out in my house, be- 
cause I hve m an all-white neighborhood, they are very prejudiced 
people, which one of them is going to let my kid come in their 
house and My there is a fire. The whole neighborhood would bum 
down. And I am so far away that I cannot get to them in adequate 
time. Or if something goes wrong at home, I have no way of know- 
ing about it. 

So, as a result, through the end of the month, I know I have to 
P?^. ®? *e roof on my head, I know I have to pay 

utUity bills. So what I did, I made friends with somebody at 
^epco— and I will not call her name— I go down, and if my electric- 
ity biU IS a certam amount, I tell her, look, this is all I have to pay. 
Like my electric bUl is $112, I may go in and teU her, this is all I 
have; I will be back in a couple days with the rest. And what they 
do, they put some hold on your account. 

Well, I never come back till maybe a month later. And I have 
been domg this on and on for the last 3 years, and it has not 
worked for me. Or if something really goes wrong, I will call Ms. 
Langley from PROP, Inc., (Pool Resources of People) or I call my 
CAurch and say something is wrong. They have been very generous 
m helping me throughout the month. They have told me time and 
StharS^' ^ tragedy come, do not wait tUl it happens, call them 

And that is how I really make it. If it was not for those people, 
who w.iuld help me? I would not have electricity, I would not have 
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a roof over my head. Because the car note itself is $200 a month, 
and it is more than I can afford to pay. 

Chairman Miller. You mentioned that your son is home alone 
in the morning 

Ms. Harris. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Because you leave for work and — before he 
gets on the bus to school. And is that also true in the afternoon 
when he gets home? 

Ms. Harris. Yes. He is home, he gets out of school. The school is 
around the comer, so — it is not like aroimd the comer. It is like 
leaving here and probably going down to the Monument. You have 
to ride the bus around a farm to get there. He gets out of school at 
3 o'clock, and he gets home around 3:20. My daughter's is much 
further away. Someone has to pick her up from school, go by and 
pick up my little one, and then bring them both home in the 
evening for me. And that way I can come straight home. Because, 
you know, before that I did nut have a car. We had to walk 2 miles, 
almost, to the day care for my little one, and sometimes the tem- 
perature would be about 30 below, you know, it gets very cold out 
there where I live. 

And we had to walk, and some eveniiigs I wmid call her at home 
when I had a phone, told her to start walkinp; ftey in the house 
when she gets to the neighbor's house and thaw out. a little bit, and 
then walk back, and cany adequate blankets. 

Or if I did not have adequate transportation to get to work or get 
her there, I had to walk and then hitchhike a ride to work. And it 
was very, you know, rough for me. 

So, monthly, I really do not bring in income enough every 
month. It is just enough to— I know what I have to do I must keep 
the roof over my head and I must pay the utility bill. Those are the 
only two things that I am concerned about, and that car note. 
Food, as far as food is concemed, Ms. Langley has provided me 
with plenty of dry food. And I told my kids, we may eat the same 
thing every month, or every day, it does not matter. I just want to 
make sure you have the roof on your head. 

Chairman Miller. Tweedy, can you tell us about where you are 
living now? 

Ms. Williams. Right now, I am living at Wayne Place in South- 
east. It is a semi kind of dangerous area, more or less, because it is 
not really lit that well at night. There is a lot of drug activity out- 
side, but it is more or less as long as you do not get involved in it, 
you know, which I do not, I reaMy do not associate too much with 
the people in that area. 

Chairman Miller. So yo^a think it makes the neighborhood more 
dangerous, obviously? 

Ms. Willlams. Oh, definitely, definitely. The only person I really 
talk to or have any dealings with is the woman upstairs, because 
she watches my son for me sometimes when I am at work. 

Other than that, I just mainly keep to myself and, you know, my 
roommate, she has a few friends around there that she talks to, but 
other than that, those are the only two people that I associate with. 

Chairman Miller. What generally are the arrangements for 
taking care of your son while you are working? 
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Ms. WiLUAMS. Well, what it is, is usually I will leave the house 
at about 6 or 6:30 m the morning to get to work. Sometimes, de- 
pending on what my shift is, I will have to leave earlier. I will get 
myself dressed. If he is stUl asleep, I will just leave him there, be- 
cause what has been happening sometimes is my roommate has 
been staying home, so she has been watching my son for me. And I 
will just take him from our room, take him into her room so she 
wateh him, just lay him on the bed. And most of the time he 
will still stay asleep. And then I will just leave, go to work, and 
then come back home. 

Chairman Mkxeh. What happens if those arrangements fall 
tHrough for you? 

Ms. WiLUAM?. Right now what I am doing is looking into day 
care, "niat has been a great concern on my mind, if she moves out 
or if she suddenly decides, well, I cannot watch him any more. I 
want to find a good day care that I can bring him to that is in the 
area, tiiat is not too far away, that is close enough that, you know, 
1 can drop him off and, you know, continue on to work. 

And that is kind of a difficulty for me, because I have been 
taking buses, and I would have to leave a little bit later because 
the time of day that I leave to go to work, the bus I take is an ex- 
press, and It does not stop until it gets to Northwest D.C. So I 
would have to leave at a later time and take a different bus. 

bo I reaay have not figured it all out yet, but I really have to sit 
down and you know, map out my route and everything to make 
sure I still can get to work on time. 

Chairman Miller. Michael, why do you think that a lot of your 
mends have not made the same decision you have with respect to 
trymg to pursue an education? You said several times in your testi- 
mony that a lot of your friends are hanging around drugs, hanging 
around the corner. What do you think the difference is, or what dl 
dwisbn? ^^^^ ^ ^^PS them from making that kind of 

Mr. Jacobs Themselves? 

Chairman Miller. Yeah. 

Mr. Jacobs. They passing up opportunities. 

There is a lot of opportunities out here. You can walk down the 
street anu fmd opportunities. You know, they might say, waitress 
or waiter for hire, you know. Some people, well, they be scared, 
they might think they are going to get embarrassed, think they 
might want to talk about them and say that you guys are not fit 
forthe job, or you do not look right, and all this and that. 

1 hey passing their own opportunities. They have a mind, you 
know, they can do what they want to do. But drugs, that is not 
gomg to accomplish nothing. 

Chairman Miller. You think they are afraid, generally' 

Mr. Jacobs. Yeah, thev are probably afraid. They are probably 
afraid, you know, to go for it. And smoking drugs, they m a way 
eat up your brain. You cannot think none like that. They got to be 
scared, you know, because I had one 

Chairman Miller. Do you think there is a way to reach those 
young people.' 

Mr. Jacobs. To reach them? 

Chairman Miller. To work with them to try to— 
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Mr, Jacobs. I have tried it with them, I believe. It is like they try 
to hit you with a whammy, you know, think they going to — they 
say, does net matter what I say, you know. They are just too 
scared, you know, to take that next step. Instead of taking a step, 
they are taking two back. See, that is not going to get it, you know. 

They probably, you know, realize one day, you know, what I was 
saying to them is true. And they might not, you know; it is all up 
to them, you know. They do not know— they going to laugh, Mike's 
in his college or whatever. And I come ouc to see what they still 
doing. The truth is, I am going to laugh at them, I am going to 
laugh at them, because they should have made that step. 

There is no reason for them to wait 12, you know, 10 years, you 
know, without an education, you know, smoking drugs. That does 
not make no sense, you see, I am going to laugh at them. I am just 
going to laugh. 

Chairman Miller. Let me thank all of you for sharing your ex- 
periences and your insights with us, with the committee. I think it 
is very important, because I think, again— Congress all too often 
looks at poor people as one in two black children or one in six chil- 
dren, or 2P percent of something. And the fact is that all of the sta- 
tistics are really made up of an awful lot of people in a difficult 
situation. 

I think also — I hope my colleagues now better understood how 
much energy in each day is consumed in figuring out how you are 
going to get through that particular day or that particular week in 
terms of trying to set forth a strategy so that you can both get to 
work, get your children to school. Aletha, I understand one of your 
daughters is doing very, very well in school. 

Ms, Harris. Yeah, the one is, in the school that they helped pay 
her to, and she has been on the honor roll since she has been there. 

Chairman Miller, That is fantastic. 

And I just think that some of this testimony, hopefully, will give 
people a greater understanding of the kinds of difficulties that 
people endure who are impoverished in this country. And I think 
what becomes clear is your situation is not atypical. There are a lot 
of people in this particular situation. 

We have heard similar testimony from different individuals^ 
around the country explaining the exact same kinds of problems 
that arise when the babysitter did not show up, and you had decid- 
ed to risk your job by staying home, or when your car did not work, 
and you were fired because you missed work. There are many, 
many, many, many ways to be victimized by poverty. It is not that 
you did not pay your rent. It is that your landlord did not pay his 
rent. And time and again, that kind of thing happens. 

It is tragic, and this committee is now finding itseLT, and the Con- 
gress is finding itself, completely caught up in this issue, because 
poverty has become a growth industry in America. That is the class 
that is growing; poor people. And it is engulfing people who never 
thought they would be there, and it is holding down a lot of people 
who have been there for a long time. 

And I really just want to tell you how much I appreciate your 
coming forward and sharing some of this with us, and I think 
gi\ang us not only a human dimension, but a perspective on what it 
is like to live in this situation. 
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I would }ike to believe that your testimony in and of itself would 
be enough to gifet my colleagues to reverse many of the actions that 
they have taken with respect to programs to help poor families and 
children to survive these difficulties. But I am not sure of that. 

I guess the encouraging thing is that we now see in national poll 
after national poll that the American people think that we should 
do more to help poor people. And I guess maybe that means that 
the Americans are not as mean spirited as the Congress of the 
United States. But hopefully at some point that would become 
translated to the Congress, and maybe we will see some compassion 
and understanding for the real situation millions of our American 
citizens face, who simply do not share in the bounty of this country 
that others do. 

And so I really want to thank you very, very much for your time 
and your testimony, and I know for all my colleagues. You certain- 
ly have our best wishes and our support for what you are doing. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Williams. Thank you. 

Ms. Harris. Thank you. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. The next panel will be made up of Stephanie 
Epps and Ana Moreno, who will be accompanied by Joseph Citro; 
Katherine Ferrell, Fred Taylor, and Ayo Handy. 

If they would come forward at this time and take seats there, we 
will be prepared to receive your testimony in a minute or two. 

[Short recess.] 

Chairman MnxER. Welcome to the committee and thank you in 
advance for your time and your help with the committee in putting 
this hearing together. 

And we will begin, Stephanie, with your testimony. 

Steph, go ahead, and relax, and just give us the testimony in the 
way you are most comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHANIE EPFS. AGE 17. WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Epps. My name is Stephanie Epps. I am 17 years old, and I 
have two sons. Cedric is 3, and Thomas is 5 months. I am in the 
10th grade at Cardozo High School. 

When I was about 1% or 2, I moved to North Carolina to live 
with my grandparents in the country. There was a lot of rioting 
going on in the city then, and my mother thought it would be safer 
for me down there. I loved being in the country, climbing trees and 
chasmg pigs, things of that nature. In 1980, my grandfather died, 
so I had to move back here with my grandmother. 

I live with my mother, my 10-year-old sister, and my two sons in 
a three-room apartment in northwest. My grandmother lives with 
my aunt nearby. The apartment is too small for all of us. My sister 
sleeps on the couch. There is no room to set up a crib, so I have to 
share a bed in one bedroom with Thomas, and my mother sleeps 
with my other son in the other bearoom. 

It is bumpy living with so many people, esp^ially on the week- 
ends when everyone is home. During the week I usually get up at 4 
a.m. so I can get everything together before I leave for school. 
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Sometimes I get up at 2 a.m. or 2:30 a.m. so I can study. Otherwise 
I study in between cries or when Thomas is sleeping. 

I did not know I was pregnant with Cedric until the sixth month. 
The school nurse told me to go to Shaw Community Health Center, 
and the doctor finally told me I was pregnant. My mother had 
health insurance from her job. She is a cashier at a Peoples Drug 
store. But we did not, so my mother had to pay $40 for each doctor 
visit. Sometimes I had to go two or three times a month. We had to 
put $150 down front before I could go to the hospital to give birth. 
The delivery cost over $600, plus around $1,000 for the hospital. My 
mother would pay the doctor one week, and the hospital the next. 

Since my mother was working and she was unable to take care 
of Cedric, and ray aunt was in school, I thought I was going to have 
to drop out of school But then my grandmother agreed to care for 
him as long as I came directly home after school each day. Now 
that I ain at Cardozo, I leave Thomas at the infant center at school. 
Cedric is too old for the center, so my grandmother still cares for 
him. 

After Cedric was bom, he began to receive public assistance. It is 
supposed to pay for pampers, milk, food, and clothing. Sometimes it 
was enough and sometimes i would run out of milk and my mother 
would have to buy more. 

The second time I got pregnant I went to the doctor the third 
month. My mother had to pay for all the doctor bills again. After I 
delivered we had close to 2,000 dollars' worth of medical bills. We 
tried to get on Medicaid then, but it took a few months. 

We had to keep paying the doctor imtil they added Thomas. 
They added him to public assistance right away, but it still is not 
always enough. Thomas is now on the WIC Program, which helps 
with the milk, but it usually nms out before the last of the month. 

Being a parent is no luxury. It has been about 3 years since I 
had my last pair of jeans. I get clothes for my kids from Goodwill. 
My kids always come first. Whatever they need, I try to get it for 
them. Very seldom can I give them a new toy. They play with toys 
my grandmother and mother gave me and my sister when we were 
small. 

After I finish school, I plan to either be a hairdresser or go to the 
army. If I go to the army I will try to have my kids on the base 
with me. If I am a hairdresser I have to find a babysitter. 

I am just trying to raise my kids the best way I can. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Stephanie Epps follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Stephanie Epps 

My name is Stephanie Epps. I am 17 years old, and I have 2 sons. Cedric is 3. and 
Thomas is 5 months. I'm in the 10th grade at Card^ya) High School. 

When 1 was one and a half or 2, 1 moved to North Carolina to live with my grand- 
parents in the country. There was a lot of rioting in the city then, and my mother 
thought it would be safer for me down there. I loved being in the country, climbing 
trees and chasing pigs. In 1980, ray grandfather died so I moved back here with my 
grandmother. 

I now live with my mother, 10-year-old sister, and my 2 sons in a 3-room apart- 
ment in Northwest. My grandmother lives with my aunt nearby. The apartment is 
too small for all of us. My sister sleeps on the couch. There's no room to set up a 
crib, so I share a bed in one bedroom with Thomas, and my mother sleeps with my 
older son in the other bedroom. 
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Its bumpy to hve with so many people, especially on the weekends when every- 
one 18 home. During the week I usually get up at 4:00 so I can get everything togeth- 
er before I leave for school. Sometimes I get up at 2;00 to 2:30 so I can study. Other- 
wise I study in between cries, or when Thomas is sleeping. 

I didn't know I was pregnant with Cedric until thf* 6th month. The school nurse 
told me to go to the Shaw Community Health Center and the doctor finally told me 
I was pregnant 

My mother had health insurance from her job (she's a cashier at People's Drug 
store), but we didn't, so my mother had to pay $40 for each doctor visit. Sometimes I 
had to go 2 or 3 times a month. We had to put $150 down before I could go to the 
hospital to give birth. The delivery cost over $600, plus around $1,000 for the hospi- 
tal. My mother would pay the doctor one week, and the hospital the next 

Since my mother was working she couldn't take care of Cedric, and my aunt was 
in school. I tnought I was going to have to drop out of school, but then my grand- 
mother agreed to care for him as long as I came directly home after school every 
day. Now that I'm at Cardozo, I leave Thomas at the Infant Center at the school. 
Cedric is too old for the Center, so my grandmother still cares for him. 

After Cedric was bom he began to receive public assistance. It is supposed to nay 
for pampers, milk, food and clothing. Sometimes it was enough, but sometimes the 
muk would rua out and my mother would have to buy more. 

The second time I got pregnant I went to the doctor the third month. My mother 
had to pay for all the doctors bills again. After I delivered we had close to $2,000 
worth of medical bills. We tried to get on Medicaid then, but it took a few months. 

We had to keep paying the doctor until they added Thomas. They added him to 
pubhc as sist a n ce right away, but it still isn't always enough. Thomas is now on WIC 
too. which helps with the milk, but it usually doesn't last to the end of the month. 

Bemg a parent is no luxury. It's been about 3 vearr since I had my last pair of 
jeans. I get clothes for the kids at Goodwill. My kids always come first Whatever 
they need I try to get it for them. Very seldom can I give them new toys. They play 
with the toys my grandmother and mother gave to me and my sister when we were 
httle. 

After I finish school, I plan to either be a hairdresser or go to the army. If I go to 
the army I'U try to have my kids on the base with roe. If I'm a hairdresser I'll have 
to find a babysitter. 

I'm just tiying to raise them the best I can. 

Chairman Miller. Stephanie, thank you very much. 
Ana does not speak English? 
Mr. Cttrg. No. 

Chairman MnxER. So, Joseph, you are going to tramslate? 
Mr. Ctteo, Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. You may begin. 

STATEMENT OF ANA MORENO, PARENT, WASHINGTON, DC, 
TRANSLATED BY JOSEPH CITRO, M.S.W., EXECUTIVE DIREC 
TOR, THE FAMILY PLACE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Moreno. My name is Ana Moreno. I am married, from El 
Salvador, and have four children, 12, 10, 9, and 3 years of age. I 
came to Washington 12 years ago with the help of my aunt, who 
obtained l^;al entry for me. 

It was very difficult for me to leave my country, since I had to 
leave behind my first child, who was less than a y^ old at that 
tmie. I still have not been able to bring him here to live with the 
rest of the family. However, I knew that I could not afford to miss 
the oppo:tunihr to come to the United States. 

Upon arrival in this country, I b^an work as a domestic and re- 
mained in that position for 6 years. Of course, by living and work- 
mg in the house, I received room and board. I had a very difficult 
time adjusting to life in the United States, because of the differ- 
ence of the language and the shock of living in a very different cul- 
ture. 
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My problems began in earnest when I married and had my chil- 
dren. We had to rent an apartment, and shortly after we moved in, 
it was set on fire, displacing many families. 

The Red Cross helped us find an apartment, which we are living 
in at present. We have had many problems with this apartment. 
First, the rent is much too expensive; and second, the building has 
many problems and few services. 

For example, 2 years ago I spoke with the building's manager 
and asked that a lai^e hole that had been made to fix the hot 
water be closed. That same hole remains open in the wall today. 

I feel like no one hears us. It could be because of the difference 
of language, or simply because we are Hispanic. I do hot know, but 
like o&ier parents, we want a sofe and healthy home for our chil- 
dren. But that is impossible because of our income. 

My husband works as a busboy and I work as a domestic. We 
have never sought assistance from the Gk>vemment and have 
chosen to live on what we earned. We have had to adjust our 
family lifestyle to meet our budget, which is so low you would not 
be able to believe that we could survive on so little. During the 
time of need, we have found the needed help and support at the 
Family Place. 

A few months ago I traveled to my country to see my child and 
my mother, whom I had not seen for 6 years; in the hope alw of 
finally bringing my son to this country. However, since my sori was 
not bom here I had to receive permission from the American Em- 
bassy. 

Once I arrived in El Salvador, I felt like I could not dare ask for 
my son's visa, since I knew it would be denied on the basis of our 
income. Despite the sadness I feel at the inability to have all of my 
children together, i know that we have to keep on working so that 
we can be together one day, as all families should be. In the mean- 
time, I continue my life with my husband and my three sons. 

To make our situation worse, a short while ago I lost my clean- 
ing job because they would no longer allow me to take my 3-year- 
old son, Oscar, who is here with us, with me. I do not make enough 
to pay a private babysitter, and finding a day care program is prac- 
tically impossible. It seems like I will have to wa^t until he reaches 
school age so that I can work. For now, like many other parents, 
the only alternative is to wait and hope. 

[Prepared statement of Ana Moreno follows:] 

Prepared P tl :nt of Ana Moreno (English Translation) 

My name is Ana Moreno. I am married, from El Salvador, and have four chil- 
dren — 12, 10, 9 and 3 years of age. I came to Washington twelve years ago with the 
help of my aunt who obtained for me legal entry. 

It was very difficult for me to leave my country since I had to leave behind my 
first child who was less than a year old at that time. I still have not been aDle to 
bring him here to livo with the rest of the family. However, I knew that I could not 
afford to miss the opportunity to come to the United States. 

Upon arrival in thii country, I began work as a domestic and remained in that 
position for six years. Cf U>ur8e, by living and working in the house, I received room 
and board. I had a very diffiroi.*^ time acyusting to life in the United States because 
of the difference of the language and the shock of living in a very different culture. 

My problems really began in earnest when I married and had my children. We 
had to rent an apartment which shortly aftei' we moved in, was set on fire, displac- 
ing many families. The Red Cross helped us find an apartment which we are living 
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in at present We have had many problems with this apartment. First, the rent is 
much too expensive, and secondly, the building has many problems and few serv- 
ices. For example, two yeais ago I spoke with the building's manager and asked that 
a large hole that had been made to fix the water be closed. That same open hole 
remains in the wall today. 

I feel like no one hears us. It could be because of the difference of language or 
simply because we are Hispanic I do not know, but like other parents we want a 
safe and healthy home for our children but that is impossible because of our 
income. My husband works as a busboy and I work as a domestic. 

We never have sou^t assistance from the government and have chosen to live on 
what we earned. We have had to ac^ust our family Mestyle to meet our budget 
which is so low you would not be able to believe that we could survive on so little. 
During tiroes of need, we have found the needed help and support at the Family 
Place. 

A few months ago I traveled to my country to see my child and mv mother, whom 
I had not seen for six years, in the hope, also, of finally bringing^ mv son to this 
country. However, since my son was not bom here I had to receive peniassion from 
the American Embas^. Once I arrived in El Salvador, I felt like 1 could not dare 
«»k for my son's visa since I knew it would be denied on the basis of our income. 
Despite the sadness I feel at the inability to have aU of my children together, I 
know that we have to keep working so that we can be together one day as aU fami- 
lies should be. In the meantime I continue my life with my husband and three sons. 

To make our situation worse, a short whUe ago I lost my cleaning job because 
they would no longer aUow me to take my year old son with me. I do net make 
enough to pay a private babysitter, and finding a day care program is practically 
impossible. It seems like I will have to wait untu he reaches school age so that I can 
work. For now, like many other parents the only alternative is to wait and hope. 



Mi nombre es Ana Moreno, soy de El Salvador* caBad% tengo cuatro 14jos de 12, 
10, 9 y 3 anos. Llegu6 a Washixigton hace doce anos< Una tia me ayud6 para que 
en^rara le^dmente a este pais. Fue mu^ diHcil porque yo tenia un nino que en ese 
tiempo tenia menos de un ano y todavia no lo pueao traer conmigo. Lo aej6 en El 
Salvador poraue en ese tiempo no queric perder la oportunidad que tenia de venir a 
los Estados Unidos.^ Al Uegar a este pais trabeu^ por seis anos como dom^stica en 
una casa donde tenia vivienda y con^da. Fue muy di^dl para mi por el idioma y la 
cultura muy diferente a la de mi pais, pero lo m^ difidl comeiiz6 cuando me cas6 y 
tuve mis niiios. Tuvimos que alquOar un apartamento que al poco tiempo de vivir en 
el edifido se incendi6. FuLmos ayudados por la Cruz Roja y nos consiguieron un 
apartamento en el cual hasta hoy estamos viviendo. Desde que nos mudamos hemos 
temdo problemas; primero por la renta tan elta y segundo por la incomodidad y los 
problemas que el edifido presenta. Por ejemplo: hace dos anos habl6 con el admims- 
trador del edifido porque hideron un hueco en la pared para reparar el agua ca- 
liente y hasta hoy dia todavia estoy esperando que lo reparen. Siento que nadie nos 
escucba, sena por el idioma o porque somos h&panos. Yo no s6 pero como padres 
quisieramofi que nuestros h^oe tuvieran un ambiente nuls seguro y saludable, algo 
que es imposible por los sdlarios. Mi espoeo trabeja como ''busboy" y yo como dom6s- 
tica. Nunca hemos pedido ayuda del gobiemo. Noeotroe tenemos que syustamos a un 
presupuesto muy bigo que si se los digo no creer6n c6mo podemos sobrevivir. Dur- 
ante los tiempos ma^ dificOes hemos encontrado apoyo en Family Place. Un ejemplo 
es que hace poco fui a mi pais; quena ver a mi h^o y a mi madre que hace seis anos 
no yeia y a la vez quena traerJio conmigo. Como 61 no nad6 en u.SA., tenia que 
pedirlo a la Eml^'ada de los E.U. en mi pais. Estando alli no me atrevi pue6 pens6 
que me le neganan la visa al saber el ingreso nuestro. Con esa tristeza tengo que 
scjfuir hasta que ll^gue el dia que cambie nuestra 8ituad6n y pueda estai' con todos 
mis hyos. Por el momento tstamos solamente mi esposo y yo con tres de mis ninos. 
Para agravar mia la situaci6n econ6mica hace poco tiempo dej6 de trabcuar porque 
tengo un nino pequentf y ya no me permitieron llevarlo m^ a mi trabcgo. No gano 
lo suficiente para pagar quien lo cmde y no encuentro un "Day-Care" que hasta el 
momento lo acepte. Oreo que tendr6 que espcrar la edad escolar para llevarlo a la 
escuela. Mientras tanto» junto con muchos padres m^* lo unico que tengo que hacer 
esesperar. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Joe, can you just describe for me the Frmily Place, while we 
have the microphones with you? 



Prepared Statebcent of Ana Moreno (m Spanish) 
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Mr. CiTRo. OK. The Fcunily Place is a program for pregnant 
women and for parents who have children 3 years of age and 
under. It is a combination of daily enrichment activities, social 
services, and parenting education. 

Chairman Miller. How many people? 

Mr. CrrRO. The program has two centers. One is located in 
Northwest Washington, and there we serve about 400 families a 
year. About 98 percent of those are Spanish-speaking immigrants 
from the various peirts of Central and South America. 

In the Northeast we do a program, along with the Visiting Nurse 
Association, called the Better Babies Project. And there we try to 
reach out and find all the pregnant women in a given target area, 
assess them for the possibili^ of giving birth to low-birth-weight 
babies, put them in touch with various kinds of interventions in 
the hope of bringing down the infant mortality and low-birth- 
weight rate in the area of Northeast Washington. 

Our work there is also part of a research project of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Chairman Miller. What is the makeup of that clientele in the 
Northeast? 

Mr. Crmo. That clientele is all black. 

Chairman Miller. All black. What is the age? 

Mr. CiTRO. The age could be anyone who is pregnant, so it cer- 
tainly spans the range from 17 up to 40, as far as the Northeast 
center. 

The Northwest center, most of the people there are between 20 
and 30 years of age, and a lai^ge number of them have been in this 
countiy lesQ than 3 years. 

Chairman Miller. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Taylor. 

STATEMENT OF FRED TAYLOR. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOR 
LOVE OF CHILDREN [FLOCl, WASi5!NGT0N, DC 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, I am Fred Taylor, executive director 
of For Love of Children \FLOC\. 

For Love of Children is a 20-year-old community organisation 
whose purpose is to help troubleid children and families who are 
homeless, abused, or n^lected. We work with children in need of 
foster care and the parents of those children to make possible the 
reuniting of the parents and children. We work with fanJli^ in 
need of housing and support services, and children and youth with 
emotional, behavioral, and learning problems who are referred to 
us by the D.C. Public Schools and Department of Kidman Re- 
sources. FLOC also operates a child advocacy center which focuses 
on systemic problems of the D.C. child welfare system. 

I have been executive director of FIXK) for the past 19 years. 
Over this time, I have seen locally at first hand what observers of 
the national scene describe as the pauperization of women and chil- 
dren. 

When FLOC began its work in the District of Columbia in the 
mid-1960*8, perhaps half of the families we dealt with were two- 
parent families. Today, these families are almost entirely women 
with children. This trend is apparently the pattern throughout the 
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country. Families with two wage earners are generally making it 
Those left behind are women with children. 

Unfortunately, this number is growing from less than 50 percent 
of those under the poverty line 20 years ago to roughly 75 percent 
today to a projected 90 percent or more by the year 2000. A related 
pattern is the disproportionate number of male youth who were 
raised in poverty who are now in the prison population or who 
have dropped out of t?^e labor force altogether. 

The personal and societal problems created by this increasing 
trend of low-income women raising children alone are awesome, 
and these problems are being compounded as the general affluence 
in the upper level of society pushes the cost of essentials like hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and medical care upward while women and chil- 
dren try to cope with the static income level of minimum-wage jobs 
or public assistance. 

Rather than concentrate in this testimony on the true bleakness 
of this current local and national crisis, however, I would like in a 
few paragraphs to describe what my personal experience has 
taught me about female-headed households holding their ovm and 
bettering themselves in partnership with caring neighbors, a caring 
community, and where it is true, a caring nation. 

I do this because it is hope that leads us to action rather than 
despair, whether the actor be an individual, community, or nation. 

Let me start with housing. I have seen repeatedly how affordable 
housing plus firm and enforced expectations about rental payments 
and practical assistance to teach tenants to do their own household 
repairs has introduced a critical ingredient of stability, and in turn, 
raised family morale, self-esteem, and energy to a sufficient level ^o 
start a steady climb of family betterment. 

Second, I have seen repeatedly how previously isolated families, 
once connected to a caring support system, gain increased confi- 
dence and energy to nurture and discipline their children and to 
take a direct interest in their school performance, health, and 
dental care, et cetera. The downward cycle of instability and de- 
spair is replaced by an upward cycle of movement from one small 
step to another. 

What I am trying to illustrate in a very brief manner is the con- 
tention that the overcoming of destitute and disabling poverty is 
like climbing stairsteps. The stairsteps have to be there. Over- 
whelmed people without the energy of hope cannot leap to self-suf- 
ficiency, but they are able to take one step at a time and genuinely 
move up a staircase of individual and family opportunity and func- 
tioning. 

Esteblishing access to this process, or denying access by neglect, 
hajs profound social and economic consequences for this city and 
this country. Establishing stairsteps out of poverty is a doable job. I 
have seen it operate repeatedly, but it requires intensive and pur- 
poseful initiation at all levels— individual, city. State, and national. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share my views. 

Chairman Miller. lliaiik you. 

[Prepared statement of Fred Taylor follo>;ys:] 
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P»:epared Statem?- NT OF Fred Taylor. Executive Director. For Love of Children 

[FLOC], Washingt N. DC 

Mr. Chairman. I am Fred Taylor. Executive Director of For Love Of Children 
[FLOC]. 1711 14th Street. N.W., Washington. DC 20009. 

For Love of Children is a 20-year-old 501(cH3) community organization whose pur- 
pose is to help troubled children imd families who are h -»meless abused or neglect- 
ed. We wcrk with children in ne^-d of foster care, families in need of housing and 
support services, and children ai.>fi youth with emotional, behavioral and learning 
problems who are referred to us by the D C. Public Schools and the Department of 
Human Resources. FLOC also operates a Child Advocacy Center which focuses on 
systemic problems of the D.C. Child Welfare System. 

I have been Executive Director of FLOC for the past 19 years. Over this time. I 
have seen locally, at first hand, what observers of the national scene describe as the 
pauperization of women and children. 

When FIXX: began its work in the District of Columbia in the mid-1960's. perhaps 
half of the families we dealt with were two-parent families. Today these families are 
almost entirely women with children. This trend is apparently the pattern through- 
out the country. Families with two wage earners are generally making it. Those left 
behind are women with children. 

Unfortunately, this number is growing— from less than 50 percent of those under 
the poverty line twenty years ago to roughly 75 percent today to a projected 90 per- 
cent or more by the year 2000. A related pattern is the disproportionate number of 
male youth who were raised in poverty who are not in the prison population. 

The personal and societal problems created by this increasing trend of low-income 
women raising children alone are awesome, and these problems are being com- 
pounded as the general affluence in the upper level of society pushes the cost of 
essentials like housing, food, clothing and medical care upward while women with 
children try to rope with the static income level of minimum-wage jobs or public 
assistance. 

Rather than concentrate in this testimony on the true bleakness of this current 
local and national crisis, however. I would like in a few paragraphs to describe what 
my personal experience has taught me about female-headed households holding 
their own and bettering themselves in partnership with caring neighbors, a caring 
community and a caring nation. 

I do this because it is hope that leads us to action rather than despair, whether 
the actor be an individual, community or nation. 

Let me start with housing. I have seen repeatedly how affordable housing plus 
firm and enforced expectations about rental payments and practical assistance to 
teach tenants to do their own household repairs has introduced the critical ingredi- 
ent of stability and. in turn, raised family morale, self-esteem and energy to a suffi- 
cient level to start a steady climb of family betterment. 

Second, I have seen repeatedly how previously isolated families, once connected to 
a canng support system, gain increased confidence and energy to nurture and disci- 
phne their children and to take a direct interest in their school performance, health 
and dental care, etc. The downward cycle of instability and despair is replaced by an 
upward cycle of movement from one small step to another. 

What I am trying to illustrate in a very brief manner is the contention that the 
overcommg of destitute and disabling poverty is like climbijsg stairsteps. The stair- 
steps have to be there. Overwhelmed people without the energy of hope cannot lea'^ 
to self-sufficiency, but they are able to take one step at a time and genuinely move 
up a staircase of individual and family opportunity and functioning. Establishing 
access to thiii process or denying access by neglect has profound social and i cononiic 
consequences for this city and this countiy. 

Establishing staiisteps out of poverty is a do-able job. I have seen it operate re- 
peatedly, but it reauires intensive and purposeful initiativ? at all levels— individual, 
city, statue, national. 

Thsuik you for this opportunity to share my views. 



STATEMENT OF AYO HANDY. DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICES. SOUTHEAST NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE. WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Handy. Hello, My name is Ayo Handy 

Chairman Miller. Ayo. Excuse me. 
Ms. Handy. That is all right. 

I am the director of community services at Southeast House. 
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In the last two decades, the feminization of poverty is the phrase 
that has been used to describe the alanning trend of women and 
their dependent children who have swelled the welfare lists and of- 
fices of social service agencies. According to data compiled in 1983 
by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, women head approximately 
one-half of all families in poverty, and that is a national statistic. 

In the Nation's Capital, figures compiled for the 1970-80 U.S. 
census show the number of poor, young, black mothers with in- 
comes below $5,000 had increased by almost 50 percent. Significant- 
ly, the primary source of income for yoimg black women who make 
up the District's poor is public assistance, which is commonly 
called PA. 

The average income from public assistance in 1979 was $2,630, 
which is $529 more than the average income received from earn- 
ings for poor black mothers in the District. Without question, the 
young black woman who receives a larger income fi*om public as- 
sistance than she can fi'om wage earnings makes a real clear 
choice. Why work at a low-pa3ring job when you can earn more, 
relax at home, and be taken care of by the Government? 

What are the circumstances that have contributed to vhe num- 
bers of women and children who live in poverty? Providers of social 
services and advocates of the poor see these factors as the major 
problem. 

The first fact is that the rate of divorce, which has doubled since 
1959, has a crippling effect on women, who have to deal with the 
emotional and fhiancial responsibilities of heading a household by 
themselves. 

The second factor is that the rate of out-of-wedlock births have 
tripled from 1959 to 1982. In 1983, teenage mothers accounted for 
1,792 or 18.8 percent of all D,C. residential live births. That is a 
large figure, but, however, in the poorer sections of the city, wards 
5, 6, 7, and 8, the actual count is 1,236, or 69 percent of all births to 
teenage mothers, which means that the larger percentage of teen- 
age births are happening in the poorer areas of the city. 

Babies making babies creates a multitude of health risks, educa- 
tional, and financial problems for the child and mother alike. 

The third factor is that the low v*ages and limited potential for 
promotion of women is often a big problem due to the segregated 
patterns of job discrimination that women have to incur tradition- 
ally. 

The fourth factor is that inadequate child care services from the 
preschool to the child who needs before- and after-school care has 
always been a problem that has hampered the mobility of women 
seeking out-of-home job opportunities. As was mentioned earlier, 
many women want to get out and work, but they cannot. By the 
time they pay for a babysitter and transportation the money that 
they would earn is lost in the paying of the out-of-the-home opportu- 
nity to do work. 

The fifth factor is that the limited access to education and skills 
trainiii^j opportunities for women which stress self-sufficiency and 
self-esteem building are very, very bard to find and difficult for 
women to a&x^ertEiin. 
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All of the aforementioned circumstances impact on every aspect 
of living and surviving that women must handle in their impovei - 
ished environments. 

The woman in poverty, more often, is the offspring of impover- 
ished conditions herself, and this cycle of dependency may continue 
for generations. Poverty means poor nutrition, so the women of 
poverty more often have a higher rkk of serious health problems 
which get passed on to their children. 

The women of poverty live in substandard, low-income housing 
which lowers self-esteem to expect nothing more than substandard 
lifestyles. Crime, addicts, abandoned cars that breed rodents and 
pests, abuse from neighbors, and abuse from city agencies, become 
part of the day-to-day expectation of living. 

The women of poverty, with little education and stifled aspira- 
tions, attempt to raise their children amidst the frustration of 
crowded schools with few recreational outlets and peer pressure 
that encourages most youth to give ap and blend into the hopeless- 
ness of their surroundings. Many of these women drop out of school 
and would be considered functionally illiterate, barely able to read 
an employment application or comprehend simple written instruc- 
tions. Oftentimes, they cannot even help their children with the 
homework. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the last things on most 
poor women's survival agenda. So, they do not do very well in moti- 
vating their children about the value of education. More often, ig- 
norance continues to beget ignorance. 

I am the project coordinator for Community Services at South- 
east House, which is a 56-year-old social service agency in one of 
the poorest sections of the city. It is the area known as Anacostia. I 
get a chance to see the effects of poverty, every day, on the clients 
that we serve. 

Anacostia is a very inleiesting section of the city. Poor areas are 
right next to very affluent areas. 

The Community Services ^taff of 5 people serve an average of 400 
people a month, providing employirient, education, housing counsel- 
ing, and crisis intervention. Three- fourths of our clients are women 
who have children and they receive public assistance. I believe my 
staff /aces these challenges well. 

For example, this week we attempted to find an apartment at 
the District fair market rat. for rental units, which averages about 
$300 for a one-bedroom apartment, 'n Southeast this is marginally 
liveable. The roof is not falling over your head; rats and roaches 
are not quite as apparent. This is an apartment that would be 
somewhat desirable for a person to want to get into. 

But at $300 for an apartment, the client only receives $327 in 
public assistance income, and gets $156 in food stamps for her- 
self ond two children. Finding an apartment with limited money 
and in a desirable situation is playing with a stacked deck. But you 
continue to try, despite the odds. 

My staff and I keep trying to help clients like this, because some 
of us have been ihere, and we know full well the effects of poverty, 
firsthand. We keep thinking just maybe something will change for 
the better. In the meantime, our cabinets do get thicker with files 
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of our sister clients who struggle to make it, and we do the best we 
can to help them. 

I want to add to this testimony, because I did not get an opportu- 
nity to write some of my own firsthand experiences. One of the 
thmgs that is important in working in social services is that you 
empathize with the people that you dea' with. I have had enough 
of my own firsthand experiences in poverty to be able to do this. 

I speak fit)m the experience of being a single parent myself wh > 
has had to deal with my own two children ^thout assistance. I left 
my marriage about 10 years ago, and— I am 5orry. I left my mar- 
riage of 10 years. I leit that marriage about 5 years ago. 

I had to rebuild my whole life, which meant ac^justing to a differ- 
ent type of lifestyle. I have been in college, and I have been work- 
ing m sodal service agencies most of the time that I have been 
wking. But traditionally, working in social services you get laid 
off a lot because social service agencies lose their funding. 

I was out of full-time v/ork at the time that I left my husband, 
and I worked as a typist, temporary. And in the process of working 
as a temporary, 1 decid3d to start my own business. I was really 
excited alx^ut mak? ig this effort to start my own business, but soon 
after deciding that I was going to do this, I learned quite a number 
of the reahties that occur when someone makes an effort to ^ull up 
on their own. * 

I got an efficiency apartment which was around Dupont Circle— I 
was very fortunate I got an apartment at Dupont Circle at the 
range 01 about $200 a month, and it included utiJities. My children 
stayed with me part of the time, and when they did, i had a walk- 
in closet, and the children slept in the walk-in closet. 

It is hard enough to start a business, but as a single mother with- 
out any money and having children, it is even harder. Over the 
months I attempted to start the business, I did get «ome temporary 
work ^ a typist, but it was not coming in on a regular basis. So, I 
decided to apply for public assistance. 

The public assistance is a strange phenomenon to be on. They 
did not really encourage me to get off of public assistance, but they 
did not really encourage my self-sufficiency at the same time. What 
they did was what I call maintenance. They supplemented my 
income from my fledgling busijiess, but they cid not offer me any 
mcentxve or assistance to go forward and reiilly make strides to 
make the business an adequate one that would provide me with 
income that would take care of my family. 

If I would earn money as a temporary, I would have to report it 
m to the welfare system, and they would take that money which I 
earned away froir^ my welfare check, which was just about $200 
during 1981. Actually, what would happen is that you end up ma- 
nipulatmg with a whole lot less. You make a little bit of money 
from outside earnings, and then that is taken away from you in 
your welfare check. And so you are back, really, where you start- 
ed — with no money. 

Then you also, as I mentioned, have to pay child care and trans- 
portation costs. And by the time you do all of that, you really are 
m a desperate state. 

Eventually, I realized that the way to maneuver myself cut of 
this whole desperate situation was that I would continue to go 
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ahead with my business, but I would do something which many 
people in the black community do. There is always one business 
which is very easy to get into with very little cash investment, and 
you end up yielding a very high rate of return. I decided to sell 
drugs, which I did for almost a year. 

In the process of selling drugs, I got strung out, which is a term 
meaning that I got caught up in my own business. I lost more 
money than I was making, and I began to spend a lot less attention 
on my business, which was the original reason that I needed to 
earn the additional money for in the first place. 

At the time, food stamps were cut back by a Federal decision, 
and I was really going through a maze of hopelessness. 

1 realized after about a year of this cycle that I had to stop it all. 
I wouM have to stop my business, get off of drugs, and go back to 
work, which is what I did. 

I have got to admit my situation of poverty has been very 
unique. The insights that I have learned, have given me under- 
standing to speak on, I think, thf situation that occurs :o many 
black people who are trying to raise themselves up by the boot- 
straps. Many times, it is harder to do this, and it is easier to just 
accept the handoute in the hopelessness of it all. You can get very 
apathetic, and you begin to accept v/bat seems like your lot in 
life— a poor woman who just does nothing but struggle. We are 
always taught that coping is part of something that we do very 
well. And many poor women in poverty do cope for many, many 
years with lowered self-esteem and by manipulating of the little bit 
of resources that they have, which continues to cripple their lot in 
life. 

[Prepared statement of Ayo Handy follows;] 

Prepared Statement of Ayo Handy, Director of CoMMUNnr Services, Southeast 
Neighborhood House, Washington, DC 

la the last two decades, "the feminization of poverty," is the phrase that has been 
used to describe the alarming trend of women and their dependent children who 
have swelled the welfare lists and the offices of social service agencies. According to 
data compiled in 1983 by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, women head approxi- 
mately one-half of all families in poverty, nationally. 

In the nation's cap'tal, figures compiled for the 1970-1980 U.S. Census, showed 
the number of poor young black mothers with incomes below $5,000, had increased 
by almost 50 percent. Significantly, the primary source of income for young black 
women who make up the District's poor, is public assistance (commonly called P.A.). 
The average income from public assistance in 1979 was $2,630 which is $529 more 
than the average income received from earnings. Without question, the young black 
woTian who receives a larger income from P.A. than she can from wage earnings, 
makes a clear choice. Why work at a low-paying job when you can earn more, relax 
at home, and be taken care of by the government. 

What are the circumstances that have contributed to the numbers of women and 
children who live in poverty? Providers of social services and advocates of the poor 
see these factors as the major problem: 

1. The rate of divorce which has doubled since 1959, crippling women with the 
emotional and financial responsibilitv of heading a household. 

2. The rate of out-of-wedlock births tripled from 1959 to 1982. In 1983, teenage 
mothers accounted for 1,792 or 18.8 percent of all D.C. resident live births. However, 
in the poorer sections of the -ity. Wards 5, 6, 7 and 8 accounted for 1,236 or 69.0 
percent of all births to teenage mothers. Babies making babies creates a multitude 
of health risks, educational and financial problems for the child and mother alike. 

3. The low wages and limited potential for promotions of women due to segregated 
patterns of job discrimination. 
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4. Inadequate child care services from pre^hool to before and after care for chil- 
dren of all ages, which hampers the mooility of women seeking out-of-home opportu- 
nities. 

5. The limited access to education and skulls training opportunities for women, 
which stress self-sufficiency and self-esteem building. 

All of the aforementioned circumstances impact on every aspect of living and sur- 
viving that women must handle in their impoverished environments. 

The woman in poverty, more often, is the offspring of impoverished conditions 
herself and this cycle of dependency may continue for generations. Poverty means 
poor nutrition, so the women of poverty more often have a higher risk of serious 
health problems which get passed on to their children. The women of poverty live in 
substandard, low-income housing which lowers self-esteem to expect nothing more 
than substandard lifestyles. Crime, addicts, abandoned care tJiat breed rodents and 
pests, abuse from neighbors and abuse from city agencies, becomes part of tlie day- 
to^ay expectation of living. 

The women of poverty, with little education and stiffled aspirations, attemot to 
raise their children amidst the frustration and squalor of crowded schools, with few 
recreational outlets and peer pressure that encourages most youths to give up and 
blend into the hopelessness of the surroundings. Many of these women dropped out 
of school and would be considered functionally illiterate — barely able to read an em- 
ployment application, or comprehend simple, written instructions and can't even 
help their children with their homework. The acquisition of knowledge is one of the 
last things on most poor women's survival agenda. So, they don't do real well in 
motivating their children about the value of education. Ignorance unfortunately 
continues to beget ignorance. 

As the Project Coordinator for Conununity Services at Southeast House, a 56 year 
old social sendee agency in one of the poorest sections of the City, the area known 
as Anacostia, I see the effects that poverty has on the clients we serve. 

The conununity services staff of 5 people service an average of 400 people a 
month, providing employment, education, housing counseling and crisis interven- 
tion. Three-fourths of our clients are women who havo children and receive public 
assistance. My staff faces these challenges well. 

For example, this week they attempted to find an apartment at the District's fair 
market rate for rental units— averaging $300 for a so-so, one bedroom apartment in 
southeast, for a client who receives only $327 in public assistance income and $156 
in food stamps, for herself and two children. Finding an apartment in this situation 
IS like playing with a stacked deck, but you keep playing despite the odds. 

My staff and I keep playing and trying to help clients like this, because some of 
us have been there, and know full well the effects of poverty firethand. We keep 
thmking— ju^ maybe— something will change for the better. In the meantime, our 
cabinets get thicker with files of our sister clients, who struggle to make it. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

What has become very clear here this morning is the ability and 
strength of people in poverty to cope and to not simply give up and 
throw in the towel. I ^hink another point is clearly, from the wit- 
nesses this morning, the incredible commitment to the children by 
their mothers. 

I think, Stephanie, you have obviously displayed that commit- 
ment. 

Let me ask you, at Cardozo are you enrolled in the parenting 
class? 
Ms. Epps. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Is that helping you? 
Can you pull the microphones over? 
Ms. Epps. Yes, it is. 



Chairman Miller. What kind of subjects do you cover in the par- 
enting class? 

Ms. Epps. We go from the physical development up to the emo- 
tional development, which is how they physically think and how 
they emotionally are between diff^^rent age groups. 
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Chairman Miller. Do you think that has helped you with your 
sons? 
Ms. Epps. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Help you understand a little bit more of what 
they are doing? 
Ms. Epps. Yes, I think. 

Chairman Miller. What do you do with your sons? You come di- 
rectly home from school and then you are responsible for their 
care; is that right? Your grandmother takes care of them while you 
are at school, but then when you come home, what kind of activi- 
ties do you engage in? 

Ms. Epps. If I have the time whei I come home, I study; and then 
if I do not, well, my other son, he watches TV if he is not reading a 
book or something. If he is reading a book, then I help him. Other- 
wise, I am watching the baby, or either watching TV with my older 
son, if the baby's not asleep. 

Chairman Miller. So you study when you come horae. You said 
in your testimony, also that sometimes you get up as early as 2 
o'clock in the morning. I assume that is because the house is quiet 
and you are able to get some time in then to study? 

Ms. Epps. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. What is the living arrangement? How big is 
the house that you live in? 

Ms. Epps. It is a three-room apartment. It is not really that big, I 
guess, a medium-size place. 

Chairman Miller. It is a medium-size place; it has one bedroom? 

Ms. Epps. Two. 

Chairman Muxer. Two bedrooms. 
Ms. Epps. Um-hm. 
Chairman Muxer. I see. 

Cardozo also has an infant program where some students can 
bring the newborn children; is that correct? 
Ms. Epps. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. When you talk to your friends, do you think 
that has been helpful in keeping them at school, having that pro- 
gram available? 

Ms. Epps. Yes; because most ot us, they would have had to drop 
out if there was not something. 
Chairman Miller. Because there is no one to care for the infant? 
Ms. Epps. Right. 

Chairman Miller. Do you know how many students have chil- 
dren in the infant program? 
Ms. Epps. I guess it is about 12, 13. 

Chairman Muxer. Do other students help take care of those chil- 
dren? Is that part of the schooling, too? 
Ms. Epps. Sometimes. 
Chairman Miller. That is interesting. 

Fred, let me ask you something. With the families that you work 
with and some of the children that are victims of violent situations 
or broken homes, what is the biggest deficiency in those families? 

Mr. Taylor. How do you mean, deficiency? 

Chairman Miller, what is it that really is, in your mind, lack- 
ing in that family? Is it money? Is there substance abuse? Obvious- 
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ly, all the families have different situations, but in terms of realh 
shakmg the foundation of those family units? 

Mr. Taylor. A major problem is isolation. The families are nol 
meanmgfuUy connectc J anywhere. Then when stress accumulates, 
the frustrations have to go somewhere, and often that is toward 
the most defenselesb oae in the space, that is, a child. 

Situations of child abuse or neglect contain many factors; howev- 
er, affordable housing is critical, because if the family is up against 
whether they will be in the same place from month to month, the 
pressure is destructive. Moreover, family members need a network 
of relationships in order to balance their dependency on each 
other. Isolated families who are constantly moving from one tempo- 
rary place to another are like time bombs. 

Chairman Miller. You think that there is clearly a general envi- 
ronmental pressure of being a poor family, whether it is inad- 
equate housing or small housing or the tensions of many people 
hvmg together under the same roof? 

The previous witnesses also talked a great deal about the isola- 
tion m terms of not really knowing your neighbors or being able to 
rely on them to help you from time to time. 
Is that true, Joe, in the families that you see, also? 
Mr. CrrRO. I think that Fred really hit the nail on the head when 
he said that what the families need is support. We know that there 
are poor families who are able to at least get through without any 
very senous problems in raising their children, apart from the 
problems of really finding what they need. But, I mean, in a situa- 
tion like Ana s situation, she has children who are good children, 
and she h^ a husband who is a good husband, and they are tryiug 
very, very hard with a few resources to have a good family. 

I think one of the reasons they can is because they get help from 
other families. At the Family Place, what we try to do is have 
people help each other. In our daUy enrichment activity, people 
come on by. They can come anytime they want during the day, 
they sit down and they talk with each other. We have discussions 
with— there is a participants council that is elected by the partici- 
pants. We want people to help each other, because that is what it 
IS all about. 

.p^^ ^9 want them to become independent. But I think that 
if a family is lii crisis, and they know that crisis is being shared by 
other people, they are better able to deal with it. 

Chairman Miller. It is just interesting. We all sit in the Con- 
gress, and a lot of times when you are sitting on the floor, other 
Members of Congress will tell you what is going on in their family 
and the troubles they are having, and they do not know what to do. 
But If nothmg else, I guess you can find another Member of Con- 
gress on the floor ito sort of chat with and to talk it over with 

But what is beoc ming clear here is the inability of poor families 
to have that sam^ opportunity available to them. 

Stephanie, do ,you think you are going to be able to find a place 
to hve on your own, to move out m a relatively short period of 
time, given the fact that you are in school, and have two sons^ 

Is that something you would like to be abJe to do? 

Ms. Epps. Yes, I would. I am hoping soon that I would be able to 
get a place of my own, because it is just simply overcrowded. 
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Chairman Miller. How big is the apartment that Ana lives in, 
Joe? Can you ask her? 

Mr. CiTRO. She has a living room and one bedroom. All five of 
them sleep in the same bedroom 

Chairman Miller. So there ag. a\, we see the same situation. 

When she was working as a domestic, was she sending some of 
her money to E! Salvador for her other son? 

Mr. CiTRO. Yes, she did. 

She was sending $200 a month back to her son in El Salvador. 
Chairman Miller. How long has her husband been working as a 
busboy? 
Mr. CiTRO. For 6 years. 

Chairman Miller. So she has been separated from her two sons 
in Salvador most of their life? 

Mr. CiTRO. Yes. One son she left when he was less than 1 year 
old, when she came here. The other son, he was bom here, but 
then she became pregnant at that time. In order for her just to sur- 
vive, she had to send the other son back. 

She recently brought one son here. And the last son has— one 
son just came this year just for 2 months now in this country. 

Chairman Miller. What would you think, and I am not looking 
for a hard number, but just in terms of families that come to you 
with these kinds of pressures, what do you think your ability to 
achieve some success in terms of— really just talking tbout mainte- 
nance at this point— but keeping them from making the wrong de- 
cision and throwing up their hands? 

Mr. CiTRO. I think that what we have to do is look at families, 
every family, as having certain strengths as well as certain weak- 
nesses. And what we try to do at the Family Place is build on the 
strengths of the families, because poor families are strong families, 
too. Not all of them, but a number of them are, and the families 
that we work with, we try to capitalize on those strengths. 

Ana comes with a tremendous desire. She is just an e.xample I 
am using of a parent who wants to— as we have heard from Steph- 
anie as well, and Ayo — of a parent who wants to be a good parent, 
who wants to take care of that child, who wants to do the best for 
the 4 children or the 10 children or 1 child. 

And I believe we could be successful, actually, with all the fami- 
lies that we deal with, except those, I think, who are having some 
real difficult problem, I mean, who really are mentally ill. I think 
that that is a very special case. I think that families who are drug 
abusers or alcohol abusers, you are dealing with the special cases 
there. 

But a family who wants to make it and who reaches out and can 
give and is willing to try and get support. I mean, you know, these 
famihes cannot do it on their own. They need the support of the 
Government. They need the support of city programs, especially to 
provide things like day care. 

The day-care centers tell us, if you want your child in to a day- 
care center, come when you are pregnant. One of our women went 
when she was 3 months pregnant. The child is now SVa years old, 
and last week got into the daycare program. Especially bilingual 
daycare programs, which not only in this city, but throughout the 
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country, are really— we need daycare training programs that wil' 
operate in the evening. 

There needs to be proper health care for children, because poor 
fanuhes sunply do not have that kind of money to provide the 
health care that is required. 

But if we could get those kinds of supports for families, we could 
bmld on the strength of families. We could build on the social serv- 
ices system that we have, and that is even in place. FamUy Place 
does not cost a lot of money. It is a low-cost program that buUds on 
the strengths of famihes and uses people to help each other. 

1 think that we could do it for a lot of families. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Ron. 

Mr. Dellums. I have no questions at this particular time. 
Chairman Miller. Ham. 
Mr. Fish. No, thank you. 

Chainnan MnAER, WeU, let me again thanJx you on behalf of the 
committee for sharing your experiences with us. You may have 
somethmg else you want to add or comment on. Feel free to do 
that I reaUy want to thank you because I just think it is terribly 
tembly important that those of us in the Congress start to under- 
stand not only the problems that confix)nt famflies in poverty but I 
would hope also that my coUeagues in the Congress would start to 
appreciate the strengths of these families. 

I do not know many people that could endure this kind of day-to- 
day, hour-to-hour pressure. And I really hope that as people read 
this transcript, and as we start to share it with other people in 
U)ngress, and as the committee continues, we ought to realize that 
m many ways these families have been successful 

I suspect that very often the notion that we should dweU on suc- 
cesses in the ghetto or among the impoverished sometimes is a 
notion of sucoMS that is not realistic for others. But these are relat- 
ed succ^. The fact that Stephanie can stay in school, raise two 

f^^k"**^ -^f ^r^^ °^ ^^y' her grandmother would give 
up that kmd of time, that she is willing to get up at 2:30 in the 
momme; Ayo, who made a decision to get off of drugs: that young 
Mii^el made a decision not to get on drugs; that Aletha i^ pr^ 
pared to walk several mUes a day to take care of her family; that 
Ana IS sharing the bedroom with five other members of her fWly 
so she and her husband have no privacy-those are success stories 
That is not the American dream, but we ought not to mix the 

rv[«^Lo ° J^Ef^J'^f- ^ h°Pe that the Members of 

Congress would start to focus on that because I do not know wheth- 
daiS^LsL™^ colleagues could endure that kind of pressure on a 

I tlunk it was Tweedy who said she works for $4 an hour and it 
costs her $4.80 just m carfare to get back and forth to work. She 
£wko'*°'"^ ^^^^^ ^ hour just to get to her job. I think for 
Members of Congress, we have to work somewhere around 3 min- 
utes to pay that carfare. cuuuuu « umi 

nJ^^iJ^^^ ^ ^® judge standard of Uving in this 

f^^fi^u^""* ^"""^ ^"^^ 1°^ of bread, how many houra for 
shelter how many hours for clothing. So I would hope that some of 
lUeagues who are constantly telling us to look at the success 
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stories might understand that success is relative to the environ- 
ment in which you are trying to survive. 

And I have visited with a number of young women who have 
given birth to children, who are staying m school in this city, in 
my district, and in other parts of the country. And I just wish 
Members of Congress would see the kind of commitment that those 
young mothers have to those children, and to understand it. And I 
would also hope that this hearing would be the beginning of under- 
standing that very often, we fmd that our policies at the Federal 
level are inconsistent with rational maternal decisions about the 
care of a child. Because we cannot provide day care, because we do 
not provide health care, it is not a good maternal decision to go to 
work and lose those benefits, and lose that kind of support system 
for a family. We force people to chose between an economic priori- 
ty and a maternal priority, when in fact people ought to be able to 
work to provide for their children and still afford health care and 
still be able to find affordable, safe child care. 

So, again, I want to thank you, and I would hope that as we re- 
visit this whole issue of families and children in poverty, that we 
can come forward with a more humane policy, with a more com- 
prehensive policy, and ur^ucrstand the bankruptcy of the current 
policy, which is to continue to deny those support resources to 
these families who are struggling this hard on a day-to-day basis to 
get by. 

This is the first in a series of hearings that we are going to 
embark on. I want to thank all of the members of the committee 
who appeared at various times this morning, and to my dear 
friend, Ron Dellums, for sparking this initiative again. 

I was hoping that the committee somehow would not have to get 
back into an issue that we had so exhaustively engaged in 2 years 
ago, but it is clear the situation is getting no better. In fact, it is 
deteriorating at an accelerating pace for millions of Americans. So 
I want to thank all of my colleagues. 

Mr. Dellums. Would the gentleman yield briefly? 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Dellums. Let me just say fin=^t that I appreciate the fact that 
you are holding these hearings, and I am proud to be your friend 
and to be your colleague. 

Poverty is increasing in this country and misery is mounting to 
an extraordinary level. I just think that it has achieved a point 
where it is a moral imperative that we eradicate poverty in this 
country. 

T also believe that we can rally this country to eradicate poverty. 
I have to believe that. And it seems to me that a nation which 
cannot rally to its children is a nation in serious difficulty. I think 
we can win this fight politically, and I am very pleased that you 
started in Washington, DC. I hope you take these hearings all over 
the country, force American people to realize what we are doing in 
the name of American conservative politics. We are destroying 
human beings in this society in the name of deficit reduction and 
balanced budget. 

In some kind of way, if we put 10 percent of the energy into 
eradicating povertv that we appear to be putting into eradicating 
the deficit, we could deal with this problem. I think if you take this 
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hearing around the country, pohticize America and mobilize Amer- 
ica, and 1 thmk, George, that it can be done, because I believe 
America can deal with it. 

The one fleeting moment where I felt some sense of optimism 
was the other day when I was watching— the other night, as you 
know, ABC did a few nights where they focused or? the issue of pov- 
erty among children. And there were a number of scenes and vi- 
gnettes tnat were extraordinary to me. I just happened to be sitting 
in my bedroom alone when the program was on, and one young, 9- 
year-old black child was asked to describe the nature of his exist- 
ence. And he laid that out. And then the woman said, well, how do 
you feel about that. 

And then this magnificent, beautiful child, said, I feel like killing 
mjrself. 

And all I could do was sit there in the silence of my room and 
cry and feel an in .^ible sense of impotence. 

I went to the floor the next day, and I gave a 1-minute speech 
where I said lhat we have to addi-ess these problems. The fleeting 
moment of optimism that I felt was that the gallery, the people 
who were visitmg the Congress, applauded that 1-minute speech. I 
did not take that personally, because I looked up there, and that 
was middle America; it was not Berkeley. CA, applauding the 
speech. Ifc was middle-of-the-road, middle America right down the 
pike. 

And it seemed to me that for a fleeting moment, those people 
heard what I said and that there are millions of other American 
people who would hear, because we have to eradicate poverty 
among the children. I think our society will -learly begin to under- 
stand that once you make a commitment to eradicate poverty 
among children, you cannot stop until you eradicate poverty among 
all of our citizens. 

I think it is an imperative. I thank you for doing this. I hope that 
you are aggressive. I hope that both members of the Democratic 
and Kepubhcan Party would join across the lines that tend to 
divide us, to come together around our kids. 

As I said before, and I am going to keep on saying it, a society 
that threatens Its children is a society on its way to dying. And I 
believe that this society has to live and that we have to go forward 
^ do that, to address the problems of our children. 

Take it out there and take it aggressively, and I think you can 
mobilize America. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Yes? 

Mr. Taylor. Just some brief comments? 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor I am saying this as a private citizen, and as a 
person involved in human service as a life vocation. 

I think it is critical that this country look at what each level of 
society has the capability of doing. For example there are a lot of 
thmp that we can do at the local level, but federally-based entitle- 
ments such as food stamps, AFDC, et cetera have to stay in place 
for us at the local level to get at the other problems. I think the 
time has come for some cleariy delineated roles for national. State 
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and local levels as regards coping with poverty. Together we can 
make a real difference in this situation; however, there is no way 
this country can reduce or even contain poverty without a strong 
mix of Federal, State, and local initiative. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
This committee stands adjoui ?»ad. 
Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
619DSTREE1, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 
675-9050 




Esnblishcd in 1904 



Friendship House Fret Sheet 

Friendship House is in your community to 
serve YOU. If our stafT can't help you with a 
problem, we proiiabty know someone who can. 
Here's what we offer 

Clothing Center 

400 L Street, S.E 
Direaor Mr. James Beale 
Phone: 675-9240 or 9241 

Need Good Oodiu^? The Friend- 
ship House Goching Center has good used 
clothing for men, women and children. The 
clodiing is donated from throughout the met- 
ropolitan area by individuals, agencies and 
businesses and is available bee. If you need 
clothing or have some clothes to donate, 
please contact the Center between 9:00 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.ni. Monday through Friday. 

Child Development Center 

619 D Street. S.E 
Direaor Ms. Teresa Bwck 
Phone: 675-9064 

Additional 

1720 Minnesota Ave., S.E. 

. . . priority given to children who reside east 

of the Anacostia River. 
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The Centers Provide Educational 
Prognims for children ages 2 to 14. Priority is 
given to mothers who iae working or in job 
training. Fees are based on a 3Uding scale 
detennined by family income. Hours of opera- 
tion are 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. 

A full-time Developmental Teacher 
assists the teaching staff in planning a stimu- 
lating and individualized educational program 
designed to meet the intellectual, physical, 
social and emotional needs of each child. 
Major emphasis is placed on enhancing each 
child's sense of self-wonh, confidence, and 
independence. 

Active parent involveinent is an 
essential component of our program, including 
monthly Parent Meetings, family outings, and 
parent-teacher conferences. 

Our school age program provides a 
wide variety of enrichment activities liefore 
and after school and full time during the 
summer. 



Services to the Elderly 

619 D Street, SE. 
Director Ms. Jean Morisey 
Phone: 675-9075 or 9076 

If you are a senior citizen or know 
an elderly person, we provide nutritioiis and 
babnced meals every weekday at the seven 
locations listed below. We provide some 
transportation to the sites and deliver a limited 
number of meals to homebound seniors. 
Senior Citizens may contribute as they are 
able. 
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Meal Sites 

— Christ Methodist Church, 900 4th St.. S.W. 

— Anhur Copper, 601 L St., S.E. 

— Potomac Gardens, 1229 G St., S.E. 

— Purity Bapdst, 1325 Maryland Ave., N.E. 

— Capitol Hill Towers, 900 G St., N.E. 

— St. Monica's, 1340 Massachusetts Ave., S.E. 

— Holy Name Church, 920 1 1th St., N.E. 

We also provide suppoitive services 
such as escon assistance, counseling, advo- 
cacy, shopping assistance, information ses- 
sions as well as iccreadoiial activities like 
bowling, trips, outings and games. A new fully 
staffed senior center located at our Anhur 
Capper site, provides additional services 
which include health and dental care, beauti- 
cian services, arts and crafts, and cooking 
classes. We distribute Metro Passes and will 
help seniors apply for Medicaid. Food Stamps, 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and hous- 
ing. Hours for these services are 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 



Community Oiganization Unit 

1000 5th Street. S.E. 
Director: Ms. Vivian Williams 
Phone: 675-9243 

Having Trouble Coping with PMA7 

Friendship House staff works cbsely with 
Tenant Councils in Anhur Capper, Carrols- 
burg, and Ellen Wilson dwellings on mainte- 
nance, security and other problems 

Come by or call the CO. Unit 
between 9:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 
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Enctgy Program 

619 D Screer, S.E. 
Direcror Mr. C. David Alter 
Phone: 675-9069 

If you arc a senior citizen or low or 
moderate income, you may qualify for free 
home weaiherization service. We train young 
people in weatherization skiUs and hire them 
to use their expenise in the homes of elderly 
residents in the city. Energy conservation 
information and technical assistance in 
energy-related problems are also available. 

Psycho-Social Unit 

1526 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 
Director: Ms. Felicia Nokes 
Phone: 544-1811 or 544-1228 

Friendship House operates a 
community-based mental health program for 
psychiatrically disabled clients referred from 
community mental Wealth centers of the D.C. 
Mental Heakh Services Administration. 

The program provides daily, produc- 
tive activities designed to improve clients* 
competencies in personal, social, educational, 
recreational, and vocational areas to enable 
them to independently funaion efTectively in 
the community. 

Manpower Sciviccs 

619 D Street. S.E. 

Director Ms. Deborah Walsh 
Pione: 675-9063 

This unit provides a comprehensive 
Manpower Services program geared toward 
employability development. Services include: 
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job search, recniitment, training, information 
and referral, placement and follow-up for area 
applicants. 

Cooperadng Services 

Food Stamp Office 

619 D Street. S.E 
Phone:675-9080 or 9081 

— Food Sfamp Certifiers are avaibble. You 
can apply at 619 D Street. SE. Monday 
through Friday 8:15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 

— Alcoholics Anonymous Meetings are heid 
at Friendship House. 619 D Street. S.E. 
every Tuesday and Thursday at 8:00 p.m. 
For information, please contact Mr. James 
Beale. 675-9240 or 9241. 

To Our Friends 



House programs and services. Our dedicated staff 
and Board of Directors work hard to instill our 
motto of hope and self-sufficiency to the large 
population of clients that we serve. We invite you 
to stop by or call and ask questions about 
Friendship House. We're dhvays glad to help. 



Administrative Staff 

Executive Director — Beryl C.Johnson 
Rf search Director — Charlotte Ehrenhaft 



This Fact Sheet outlines Frirndship 



Clyde B. Richardson 

President, Board of Directors 
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Youth Unit 

619 D Street. S.E. 

Coordinator Mr. Walter Sullivan 

Phone: 675-9069 

Our youth services focus on 
employment readiness and job experience, 
educational suppon, and provision of a range 
of leisure time activities. Earn while you learn 
in our Odd Job Registry and Summer Youth 
Employment Programs. 

Additional activities for youth 
include tutoring and educational support, 
individual counseling, and summer resident 
camp experiences. Computer classes are avail- 
able for both youth and aduks. Try us! 

Consumer Action Unit 

1011 7th Street. S.E. 
Director: Ms. Beatrice Gray 
Phone: 675-9084 or 9085 

Need Help With cutting food costs? 
Our Consumer Unit holds food demonstra- 
tions and provides counseling for consumer 
problems. 

For individuals and famili/*- '^th 
emergency food needs because of fire, iheft. or 
other crises, we provide free food collected 
from churches and agencies around the area. 

Hours of the Consumer Action Unit 
are 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. f <onday through 
Friday. 
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Name 



.^dress 



Cii\' Swtc Zip 

D Yes, I want to become a FRIEND OF FRIENDSHIP HOUSE by supponing your many essential services. Enclosed 
15 my tax deductible contribution. 

D$500 D$250 D5100 D$5fl D$25 DJIO 



Other 

$10 - Will help buy ait supplies and lear.ang tools for our Day Care Program. 

J25 - Wii provide irlformation pamphlets on health services, crime prevention, and tenant's rights and 
responsibilities, 

$30 - Pays lor trade school and vocanonal naming for clients in our Psycho-Social Rehabilitation Program. 
SlOO - Will provide emergency food for needy and hungry families in our community. 
$230 - Pays for summer trips and leisure time activities for seniors in our Services to the Eldciiy Program. 
J500 - Wil pay for computer instniction and training for community youth. 
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Prepared Statement of Lorrie Wiluams, Center for Youth Services Membei 
Not Another Statistic 

^LV^^ V' ^^^^^^ ^^"^^ Services (CVS) started In October, 
iyB3. When I started, I was confused, ready to give up, and on the 
verge of destruction. I went through a number of jobs with no success. 
Forced to apply for welfare, because of a lack of skills and education, 
as well as money, I was branded with the label Mngle teenage mother 
(parent)" and to the Government and the world I became another 
statistic- single, young. Black and uneducated. Like a fortune teller 
reading your palm, the government had read my life. It predicted 
I would be another uneducated Black female welfare recipient who 
had babies and would stay at home and watch soap operas all day. 
But, determined to become just the opposite, I began my journey. 
Little did I know my journey would lead me to CYS, my first stop 
toward a brighter future. The tools CYS has given me, and continues 
to give me, are exactly what I needed. There was no need for mn to 
journey any further. 

The director, my primary counselor, and staff are so dedicated to 
their jobs. A lot of time and energy has to go Into what they are 
doing. Dedication and determination are the key words and strengths 
for them. ^ 

A lot of time when you are growing up there's Something you are lacking. 
For the fortunate ones, they can overcome their lacking, but for the 
less fortunate ones» we tend to put the missing pieces together. We 
go on our journey to find the missing pieces. This can cause problems. 

For me, my sole reason for having a baby at a young age was for love 
and security, because I was lacking these things. When you are searching 
for something and you can't find what you are looking for, you begin 
to substitute until you can put the pieces in the right place, and 
until you get the right ingredients. 

The period of being a teenager anri a young adult is not an easy one 
Some people are more successful than others. Somethings that are 
simple for us are difficult for others. All of us have unique needs, 
but our youth especially have unique needs. It i$ important that they 
have someone [a second family) to boost them up even though most of the 
time they have familier already. A "second family" is like a second 
reinforcement. This is the role of CYS in its members' lives; when 
CYS can offer education, employment, counselling! daycare, medical 
and pregnancy care, and family crisis services, this makes a difference 
in their lives. Just the idea of knowing that there's someone else 
who cares, and shows it, makes a difference. 
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A good example of this is my life and family, especially my brother 
Chns. My brother got involved in CYS through the court system He 
was going through CYS for education and counselling. Through him, 
I found out about CYS. I was reluctant at first, but he kept 
pressuring me, so I decided to give it a shot. Little did I know 
that this very special gift that ,i)y brother gave me would be extremely 
significant to rne in less than two years. 

Fortunately, I was able to get my GEO and attend a word-processing 
training class successfully. But unfortunately, my brother was 
murdered 7 months ago. A lot of our goals we were going to obtain 
together, and because of his death we could not do so. My family 
sor. of withdrew from each other. It was hard for us to talk about 
our pain and heartache. CYS and my primary counselor helped me 
through this nightmare' For them to be there for my family and me 
at a time like that was a blessing, because they dsked for nothing 
in retur except love and togetherness They helped me, end still 
are helping me to cope with his death, to talk about and understand 
what happened and why. Without this I know I would have had a 
nervous breakdown. They helped me to be strong for my brother, and 
my family. 

I cannot express how very important it is to have someplace, another 
home, to turn to in any crisis, or any time. I have talked to 
many people who say they wished they had CYS around when they were 
growing up. because they probably would be a lot better off. 

We have a remarkable family that continues to grow; as my primary 
counselor says, CYS members are all over the place. It's like a 
cousin you may have and would not have known until you started 
talking about your family and you find out you stem from some of 
the same roots. 
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Prepared Statement of Nancy Day 



Good morning. I am Nancy Day, a divorced mother with three 
children ages 9, lb and 18. Presently, we are a publicly-assisted 
family with an income of less than $500 a month. This includes a 
check and food stamps. 

Until going on public assistance several years ago, I was a 
working mother. Before my divorce, a fulltime stay-at-home mother. 
Therefore, I can relate to the problems and concerns of the working 
poor, social service clients and to the single parent household. At 
this time, however, i would like to focus on the problems of the 
single parent publicly-assisted household. 

After quitting work due to health reasons, I started receiving 
public assistance. Going from working full time to public 
assistance took a lot of adjusting, not only from me but from my 
children. Because we could not afford the rent on our apartment, we 
were forced to move into a public housing unit. 

In our old neighborhood, everybody watched out for everyone 
else's children and property. At the development I am living in 
now, neighbors watch other people destroy your property and break 
into your home. Neighbors that are trying to do the best they can 
and live respectful lives are afraid to call the police in the event 
they see fio.r.eone being beaten because threats are often made against 
them and their families. Therefore, certain people within and 
outside the development are permitted to do as they wish. 

In my development, maintenance, if done at all, is done only 
after netting landlord/tenant affairs involved. In my unit, a smoke 
detector that went on the blink months ago is yet t»' be replaced. A 
so-called energy saver coil type overhead iight in my kitchen (which 
would cost me $15 if purchased myself) has not been replaced. 
However, I have been told by management that these lights were their 
responsibility to replace. 

Appliances in my unit and a number of others need to be and have 
been promised to be replaced. They have not. Some units have 
ceilings and floors that were in need of repairs for several years 
before they were repaired. At this time, I am not sure all have, i 
have tried to get management to help put together a parenting skills 
group and other workshops needed in my community, but have not been 
able to get their help in doing so. 
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The environment change has greatly influenced my children. They 
are made fun of because they have curfews. The name "sissy" is 
called to my 9 year old when he tells the other kids he can't come 
out because his mother won't let him. Preschool and elementary 
children are seen in the company of adults with cans of beer. These 
same kids have mouths on them that sailors would be ashamed of. 

As mentioned before, my household has an income of less than 
$500 a month. The food stamp allotment provides $1.00 per day for 
each family member. The check covers rent, telephone and car 
insurance. It is also used to purchase household cleaning and paper 
supplies, the cost of doing laundry and personal hygienne articles* 
That is just about as far as it will go. 

The car, therefore, is used once a month for shopping and 
necessary trips for medical service. If car repairs are needed, it 
may sit for months while money is saved for i:>arts. This applies to 
minor repairs — major repairs are out of the question for the 
social service client. 

Being hunan means more than having a human body, it means having 
options, being able to create, to build, to choose, to reject. What 
you do as a human being defines who you are, what makes you unique 
among others, and defines the quality of your life experiences. 

Social service clients do not agree with this statement. You 
mention to someone that you are a social service client and all of a 
sudden you become less than human. People have a tendency to think 
you have no worth at all. Not only does this come from middle-class 
citizens (who are oftentimes one pay check away from being in the 
same position themselves) r but from people that are supposed to be 
helping the client get back into the working world. 

Clients are having problems with the WIN staff (Maryland). They 
are calling in tears because of the insensitivity of staff members. 
They are so discouraged by the treatment received that they just 
throw up their hands and say " why bother ?' 

Clients remain on the social service rolls because they are not 
getting the guidance they need. Many people on social service need 
someone to help in goal setting skills and how to reach those 
goals. Granted, there is a small percentage of clients who like 
sitting home waiting for that check each month, but a larger 
percentage would rather be working. 

There are a number of reasons why people are on public 
assistance. It does not mean that we are lazy, good-for-nothings, 
which is one of the labels given to social service clients. One 
phrase I have learned to hate with a passion is "you people." 

Parents of social service supported children are found sitting 
at home in front of a television (if they are lucky enough to have 
one) or just looking at four walls. Not out of choice, but because 
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they cannot do anything else. There is no money in the budget for 
taking a class, for self improvement, bus fare to the library (for 
books to read), the daily newspaper, decent clothes to wear. We 
can t invite a friend for lunch (most parents don't eat lunch so 
that the food will last longer for the children). If not for the 
school breakfast and lunch programs, very few social service 
children would have more than one meal a day. 

for r^^.f^^^'^'^r ^^^^"^^ Poo^ people are all screaming 

tor a little guidance and support. Tell us how to better ourselves 
and hold our hand while we are doing it. Most of us have come from 
backgrounds that did not enable us to learn how to interact with 
people or teach us goal setting and decision-making skills. 

Social service clients do not have options to choose or reject 
because they receive a check and food stamps each month. This 
option IS no longer theirs. The rules and regulations of the social 
service system keep them on public assistance. 

Things needed to help low income people at this time are an 
increase in the income eligibility for medical assistance to enable 
the working poor to have better preventive medical care, and 
provision of preventive dental service for persons over 21 on 
medical assistance. 

When applying for public assistance, the intake worker completes 
the paperwork, barely acknowledging the fact you are there except to 
ask a question. If you are found eligible, you are assigned a 
caseworker. You have no contact with this worker unless your check 
or food stamps is not received in an orderly fashion. I believe that 
the workers should have resources available such as information on 
job training and other events that may help the client in making 
some adjustments in their lives to shorten their stay on public 
assistance. 

Definitely, an issue I would like to see dealt with is the fact 
that when a student reaches 16 years of age the school system has no 
legal way to help the parent keep that student in school. I am 
finding that a lot of young adults are spending their days sitting 
on fences, drinking and using drugs which were bought with money 
stolen from neighbor's homes and businesses because they cannot read 
and write. Therefore, they cannot work. For that reason, changes 
should be made on the state and federal level that would not permit 
students to drop out of school at 16. 

Thank you for your time. 
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Prepared Statement of Katherine Ferrelu Kenilworth Parkside Resident 

Management Corp. 




4500 OUARLES STREET. N.E. 
WASHINGTON D.C 20019 
(207) 399-4477 



CHILDREN IN POVERTy 



Three years ago, Keni Iworth/ParKside was considered 
as Public Housing, it was a diaster heat and hot water 
were the assets, not the rule. The most routine maintenance 
WIS neglected, vandalism ana resident abuse made maintenance 
point less. 

AS a community 85 percent of the residents relied 
chiefly on government subsidy (AFDC) , and teenage pregnacy 
was rampant. In 1982 the resident of the Kenilworth/ 
Parkside Development decided that the living conditions 
had crossCki into the intolerable zone. We tormed our own 
Management Corporation, electea a Board of Director from 
among the residents and convinced the city to let us 
manage the development. 

Within two years wc radically improved the living 
conditions, restored rarely heat and hot watev, patch 
leaking roofs and other gross physical defects. One of 
the major advantages of Resident Management is the 
sense of community that its builds. When there is no hot 
water or heat on the "^roperti the Manager and the Maintenance 
Foreman heat and *;ot water is a ) ..io off. 
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There are 464 units within the Kenilworth/Parkside Community. 
We have started several small businesses such as: 

1 . Coop Store 

2. Day Care Center 

3. Beauty & Barber Shop 

4. Thrift Store 

5. Boutique (Alterations and Hand sewn clothes) 

We have also established a Health Center with a full time doctor. 
Employment Center, Voc-Rehab counciling. College Here We Come Program, 
Resident Maintenance Training Program and Recreation Programs evenings 
and afternoons. 

This new attitude has inspired many residents to seek a better 
way of living for themselves and their chidlren. Since Resident 
Management, many resident have become acti-e in PTA meetings the 
Neighborhood Advisory Council. Another major benefit of Resident 
Management has been to college programs. College Here We Come is a 
non-profit program design to assist Public Housing youths to gain 
access to post seconaary education. The College Hers We Come progran 
has sent over 500 youth to colleges all over the United States. 
Many of the graduates have come back as architects, teachers and 
many other professions that are need in our community. This for the 
first time has inspired many youth that have never been and could 
not afford to go to college to go and seek further education. 
Resident Management , I feel is the primary reason for self /help 
mentality. We have been able to accomplish many of these goals 
with very little help from Local or Federal funds. Giving the 
opportunity to manage ourselves has created a Healthy anu Prosperous 
Community. 
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Rmarks of Congressman Dan Coats, a Representative in Congress From i 
State of Indiana, and Ranking Minority Member, Select Committee 
Children, Youth, and Famiues 

While recent Census Bureau Statistics shew that the poverty rate 
among all children fell in 1984 (frcni 22*2% to 21.3%) and that the 
national poverty rate also tell (to 14.4%), it is disturbing to any 
concerned citizen that half the black children under 6 were poor and 
nearly 401 of Hispanic children under IB were poor. 

In a period of general economic recovery we need to examine \ihy sane 
have been left behind. The personal testimony of the individuals 
was very moving, and my heart goes out to those who are struggling 
valiantly to succeed as citizens and parents. 

I feel we also need to thoroughly examine several laiiger questions 
as well. Here are a few statistics fran one report, the CRS 
Children in Poverty report, that nearly jimp off the page: 



More than 70\ of children with never married mothers 
(black, white, or Hispanic) were below the poverty level. 
Compared with a white child, a black child was almost 12 
times as likely to have a never married mother. 

40% of children \ihose father and mother both failed to 
CGoiplete high school have children \iho are poor, but only 
7% of those children t^ose parents each received a diploma 
are poor. 

When AFDC was enacted, 881 of families that received State 
welfare were needy because the father had died. By March, 
1983 more than 8^ of the children had able-bodied but 
absent fathers; futheimcre, the fathers of 47% of AFDC 
children were not married to their mother. 



No one could hear or read the testimony of these witnesses or talk 
with others in similar situations and nut be touched. But the real 
question is how to best help poor families. A critical part of what 
to do is defining the problem or problems specifically enough to 
taz^get solutions. 

Federal government programs have been of only subsistence level 
help; it appears, at least in some cases, to have aggravated the 
problem. That does not give us the right to give up, however. 
Rather it should challenge us to be more creative in what we do and 
also acknowledge that the federal government alone cannot solve 
these problems. 

I have included several articles that address various aspects of the 
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lazier problem— attitudes, family composition, education, and seme 
new program ideas* 

Colunnist Wlliam Raspbeny sinmarized the article by M. Carl Holman 
this way: "Ihey (black children) are, he says quietly, in trouble 
and slipping academically to the point lAere a shocking percentage 
of the next generation will be economically expendable, not because 
of racism, but because they will lack the skills to compete in the 
labor mazket." 

The question is not natural ability but being able to develop that 
ability to compete in a free economy. Two imiovative young black 
leaders, Harvaid Economic Professor, Glenn Loury, and Robert L. 
Woodson, the dynamic leader of the National Center for Neighborhood 
Enterprise, have done much work in this area. 

I have included for the record a recent paper titled "Ihe Role -^f 
the Family: An Overview" by Glenn Loury that was done for the 
November Executive Session II on 'Delinquency and the Family", a 
project of the Department of Juvenile Justice and the John F. 
Kennedy School of Goverment at Harvard University. While it is 
^ecifically oriented toward delinquency (only one issue affected by 
the family) it is an excellent example of how the family needs to be 
included in discussions about uhat to do. 

"Helping the Poor Help Themselves" by Bob Woodson is an overview of 
some ideas he and others have observed or suggested. 

If as a Committee we pursue this subject further, I am looking 
forward to hearing more from these leaders and others who are 
working toward solutions to the sad personal stories highlighted at 
this hearing. 
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Kindergarten, earliest grades are key years 



ByM.CariHoliiian 



AFIRE bell ts ringing in the night. 
Many beleaguered Black Amer* 
leans may not hear it amid the din of 
other urgent problems clamoring for 
immediate attention. But hear and re> 
tpond they must, because it is wiming 
tlut time is running out for marshaling 
the energy and ingenuity required to 
meet head on the unprecedented 
threat to their iuture posed by the 
undereducatioa and miseducitiaa of 
Bladt children tn kiodergirten and the 
earliest grades. 

When astronaut Frederick Drew 
Cregory told students at his alma mft. 
ter. Washington's Anacostia High 
School that it troubled him thitf hf (fid 
not sec other Black sdeatists. ea- 
■iacers. technicians and proSesskmals 
coming after hin through the doon he 
*|w others have opened, he WM roBy 
*<wetsing a basic queitioo of looc- 
tcnn survival in a npidly ^aagbig 
wciety and world. For if curreiU 
''ends ooottoue unchecked, the em- 
*c<]^|«i)oei be quite aetiout ^ the 
toial sodetjr and disastrous far the 
Black f 
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STOPMSEDUCATIONc . 

According to almoit all eipcrts. 
BWrb are taldng in the early grades 
(ewer of the basic courses necessary for 
developing thesidlls. study habib and 
content required to excel in science, 
math and technology in the intermedi- 
ate, high idiool and college years. To 
make matters iwone. theenroUment of 
Blade studenb in colleges ts dedining. 
in part because of cutbadcs in federal 
aid to education. 

The figures are dear and compel!, 
ing. Bhcn and Hispantcs. represent- 
ing about percent of the totel 
population, received only 7.3 percent 
of the bachelors degrees awarded in 
the biological sdeoces In 1980-81. and 
only 5.8 percent of the degrees in 
physical science. At the masters de- 
gree level, they received 3.34 percent 
of the degrees in biological science and 
3.34 pereest of the physical science 
degrees. At the <!octonl level, minor- 
ities received a dismal 0.9 percent of 
the degrees in the physical sciences 
and 1.52 pcrcert of the life science doc- 

To meet this challenge, and to en- 
sure the future of our dtildren and our 
children's dtikhen, we must mHiilize 
aD our fiwces and i^im at the 
beginning, in the preschool and 
dmentary school, to educate our chil- 
dren for technological survival and 
maiimua economic self-sufikiency. 

As in die case of most of the painful 
brealdRg of ground and ao«ving of seeds 
in the 1990s and earlier, which led to 
the dvil righb revolution of the '6Qs. 
mud) of the woih to he done will ttave 
to be done by Bladts themselves. De- 




spite the dear evidence of demogrqih- 
ics which show how short-sighted any 
national blu^rint fiv the future wifl 
prove to be which ignores the critical 
need to build on the esienti'1 human 
capital bases which minor.ties and 
females represent, the signs are not 
terribly encouraging. There are al- 
ready indications that poor and pre> 
dominantly Black schools are being 
shortchanged in the allocation of com. 
puters and computer programs. So. 
with all due respect to aD the Suable 
allies wc have had and now have. %ve 
cannot eipect George to do it. Certain* 
ly in every urban community there arc 
enough Blade dturdies. dubs, frater- 
nities, snniritics. firatemal orders and 



auxiliaries, business and professional 
groups to provide the help minoHty 
children, parents and schools so bodty 
need. 

Nor can we allow the current and 
understandable focus on improving 
hi^ school education and upon re< 
mediation to deter us from moving to a 
mud) stranger focus on prrcmtice 
education. Which means intervenii^ 
as early as we can. and with as mud) 
creativity and continuity as «ve can 
bring to bear, on motivating acd edu* 
eating Black youngsten in what they 
must know, do and believe in thdr 
formative yean. It is nut a qiiestion of 
either/or. Remediation it the upper 
levels is necessary. But as a strategy for 
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ihe '90s and beyond it will prove 
H-ocfiilly inadequate. 

Comidrr what wr know. We ioxiw 
that Black children are dosest to their 
Wliite age peers in thctr earliAt yean 
and that* si^'cn half a chance, these 
children are eager and responsive 
learners. But we also know that the 
learning gap widens in every year after 
kindergarten. That by aloHist every 
measure the roots of bilure take hold 
long before thousands of minority 
youngsters have dropped out or have 
been pushed out of hi^ ichool. Or 
emerge with virtually worthlcw cer- 
tificmtes or dipkmias. 

We will also have to look more 
rationally at the real options now open 
tc Black chiklren. Alternative schools 
-~ some of them at least — are fine. 
Private and parochial sdiods are fine 
when dtey admit in any real numben 
the bads of children we are talking 
about Magnet ichooU and other de* 
Mfregated schools can work well. 
c^edaDy when soft are sensitive and 



But the harsh bet ts that today hun- 
dreds of thousands of low-income 
Black youngsters, particularly at the 
elementary level will find themselves 
in school rooms where very lew young 
faces wrill be of a color diflerent from 
their own. Most of these classrooms 
will be in publicly-supported schods— 
at a time when public siqjport is not 
very finely given. 

Any stntegy ibr dealing with the 
education of anything other than a 
Black elite must ta«e these schools into 
arcount. just as it must bctor in both 
the espedally gifted Black youngsters. 
«4utever the income levels of their 
parents, as well as those average Black 
students who must not go on scoring 
below the average for their age groups . 

You do not have to believe every- 
thing you read ^djout ^le widening gap 
between the Black middle class and 
Ihe "underclau" to know that what 
needs to be done is not easy. And yc:4 
have only to visit a few schools in ^kz 
inner reaches of our cities to costt 
acmss tfwee reasons for fru3tiati*"« ot 




despair for every si gnal flag ofhope you 
encounter. 

But the flags are there. Mudi of the 
credit is due to a new breed of urban 
school superintendents — many of 
riiem Blade or Hispanic — who are 
establishing beachheads of improved 
adiievement with the help of some 
committed prind|;>als and teachers. 
And some pioneering bw-income par- 
ents. 

Women and men like Flore tta 
Dukes McKenzie of Washington, 
D.C.. Constance Clayton of Philadel- 
phia. Alonxo Crim of Atlanta, WilUe 
Herenton of Memphis, jaraes Vasquez 
of San Antonio. Dorothy Maggett of 
Tucson. Arthur Jefferson of Detroit. 
Lee McMurrin of Milwaukee. Jerome 
Jones of Saint Louis and a half dozen 
other urban superintendents are tap- 
ping the resources of sduwl staffi, 
students, parents, business and com> 
^unity leaden to produce not only 
!=r«l-won changes in attitudes and 
perceptiotts. but solid, measurable im • 
provements in achievement. 

In one midwestem inner-dty ele- 
mentary school, low-income Black 
children win prizes in the dtywide sd- 
eocefiUr each year, and one fifth grade 
youngster sec red at the 97th percentile 
on standardiud tests, ave/aging at 
10.5. with 12.4 grade level scores on 
some elements of the test. Certainly, 
he and othen like him are exceptional, 
but the average for his whole dau, 
slower leamen induded, dipped out 
at over a year and a half above the 
natkinal average. Atlanr.* Superinten- 
dent Crim's invdveme.it of ever>' seg- 
ment of the dty in partttei ships wiUi 
students, parent* and school staffs in 
setting clear Urgets and achieving 
them is proving th.at his "Community 
of Believen" is no mere rhetorical 
pby. 

Several yean ago we fint began 
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hearing of computer mmmer camps 
far suburfaan itiideBts. This mnacr 
Wtthingtoo. D.C.. Inner diy young- 
stenirepaftldpatinginaticheampi — 
not because toduioloKy In UsmV b any 
bc«*n. cnd-all— but because it b seen 
as part of the ancnal. along with read- 
ing, writing and work lublts. with 
which young Blacks must fine totnor- 
nws world. 

Black organizations and individuals 
wiDing to help lessen the risk of eco- 
Domic and sodal genodde win find It b 
not necessary to reinvrnt the wheel. 
There are modds in place. They in- 
dude the work that Dr. James Comer 
of the Yale ChiU Study Center and the 
parents and staff of the Baldwin and 
Martin Luther King ichoob have done 
In New Haven; the Lawrence Halt of 
Sdeoce at Berkeley's Family Madi and 
MESA propwns; as weQ as yet un- 
tested vazlatioos on Adopt-A -School 
Partnerships far elementary school 
that can produce, true systemic 
changes. The Opportunities Office of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement * ^ Sdence b In touch 
with cadres of praiessionals In sdence. 
math and technofegy all around the 
oounliy who are ready to hdp. 

No immense Ofguiiatkmal marat- 
us b required to begin making a difler- 
eone. In Philadelphia, a dynamic BMt 
attorney whose family has established 
vraids in memory of hb brother In an 
taacr dty school b now oiw-ning an 
30 



interest-bearing account for a Bbck 
elementary school f^tld whif^ will 
grow to a quite helpful sum by the time 
the younpter b ready for college. 
This b something dcnens of Black 
people I know can aflbrd to do." he 
says. "And it «vill get kkis thinking dif- 
ferently about di^ hitures who other- 
wise perhaps never woukL" 

It b of the utmost Impottaoce not 
only that Black cfaihlren and their par- 
ents and tsachen begin thinking dif- 
ferendy. hot that many of the rest of us 
also make some wrenching dnnges in 
the demands we make on ourselves. 

As thousands of new immigrants, 
determined to make the most of thb 
bod of opportunity arrive in our urban 
areas at a time when the range of 
opportunities b dwindling, it b not 
irrdevant diat many Blacks are now 
debating, as In the days of W.E.B. 
DttBois and Booker T. Washington, 
the qoestioo of vdues. If the debate 
Hsdfdocs 001 become an klcobgical 
sidasbow. It mi^ prove of some real 
use. Ceftiinly it b not levohitiooary to 
icaAim values that have been bedrock 
in the Black community far genera- 
tioas. As famer Adaota Mayor May- 



There is more than enough work 
waiting to be done. Churches, comuni- 
ty centers, and homes on be uied as 
after-ichool group study centen. 
Many more adults and coDcge and high 
school stu^nts should be tutoring 
younger d '-^ren. We need more 
Black civic IV fiateraat organizations 
adopting schoob. daises and indi- 
vidual students; mor^ business and 
professional people using their train- 
ing and skiUs to assist In re-training 
teachcH and re stru cturing curricula, 
or to help strapped school officiab 
m^ the most of limited resources. It 
was encouraging at the end of a ntcent 
weekend confinence of Black leMlen 
from or>e metropolitan area to have 
several participants agree to ur^c the 
groups they represented to establish 
their own "Say Yes To A Youngster's 
Future" program. 

The crudal pnint here b that the bell 
of crisis b toUing not just far sdwd 
superintend /uts and tcadiers — it b 
tolling also far you. 
^^^^be schoolsare skiw to ask far hdp. 

If some poor parents are hesitant tu 
dalm what their cfaikhcn ihouM ri^t- 



aafd Jackson reminds us. speaking of fiUly have, hdp them Insbt. 



the new Blade bosiness pioneers. 
"Most of the minority entrepreneurs 
who are out there today have come out 
of similar back g rounds — mhiiroum 
oomfart. sreat emphasb on education, 
and a sbnng fane In the home." 

It shookl not hive been necessary 
far a 20-ycar com parati ve study of In- 
fluences on young people 13 to 19 to 
remind us that even In the '80s. 
mothers and bthen rank Just below 
their own age peers as influences on 
young people. Nor far anodier study to 
tefl tts that kw-income children are 
much more ^it to do better in school 
when their parents are Involved and 
su ppo rti ve. Just as It would be hard to 
calculate the benefits that would 
accrue ifmany more Bbck athletes and 
entertainers wodd Join the relative 
handful that are now engaged In posi- 
tive e&rts to dter the values and atti- 
tudes of young Blacks and toencourage 
them to better prepare themselves for 
the rewarding. If less glamorous, lives 
that are reallrtically within their grasp. 

But of UMrae It b not necessary to be 
a headline hero or heroine to be an 
effective role model or mentor far 
Black children— or to persuade teen- 
age parents and the communities from 
which they come that they will almost 
certainly lock themselves and thdr 
oftpring la at thie bottom of the society 
If they do not complete thdr schooling. 



If haflways. dassnxxni and schod 
yards are being usurped by those who 
hoU learning in contempt, help re- 
daim them for their basic purposes. 

If imUtical leaders propose cynical 
cost-free ways to attract better tend)- 
ers into the classrooms and retain ex- 
isting stafi. farm kical and state«vide 
alliances that vviU insbt on both quality 
and adequate entry-level compensa- 
tion. 

If no other kxal organization or indi- 
vidual comes forward, become the 
catalyst or convenor. 

It b not a nutter of starting a war 
The war b alreadv underwav. And our 
diildren are kising. 

The pastor of one of the largest Bbck 
i^urches in the South used tu warn his 
congregation — which induded a feir 
number of coUege professors — "You 
can't go where you don't ftnom" 

The task of beginning to make Sure 
that the youngest of our diildnrn are 
equipped with the knowledge they will 
need to navigate a diSicult and uncer- 
tain future b critical enou^ to inspire 
the mobilizing of every resource Bbck 
Americans can command. 

The tolling of that warning l>ell may 
at times seem faint and fitful. But the 
future oTBbcb in America ii at risk if it 
b not heeded. 

Tudjy is nut a moment tuu luun lu 
respond. 

nONY - OctoUf. 1983 
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The Role of The Family: fAn Oo^eruiew 



Glenn C« Loury 



The f«milv» uihether European or Oriental* socialist or bourgeois, 
modern or tradtitional is the center of social life in all cultrues. 
Societies rely on the family, in one form or another, to accomplish 
the essential tasks of producing and socializing children. The cor.- 
ttnued prosperity — indeed the survival — of any society depends on 
whether families adequately discharge this responsibility. These are 
truisms which would readily gain the assent of the common man or woman 
if asked. Yet, remarkably, this emphasis on the family as the center 
of social life, and correspondingly as the locus of the formation of 
personal character and thus the appropriate context within which to 
address Problems of antisocial behavior, comes into conflict with much 
expert thinking in the social sciences and allied helping profession^ 
i^Wilson and Hsrrnstein, 1935:213; Wilson, X985b,) It is therefore 
noteworthy that we undertake in this volume to examine the role of 
familv centered methods of intervention for the purpose of reducing 
the prevalence of deliquent juuenile behavior, for our doing so 
represents a departure from this thinking. 

There are. it would seem, several bas.ic reasons whv this departure 
seems warranted. A growing body of scientific evidence attests to the 
link bet'^jeen later life in^'olvement in criminal offending and the 
nature of early childhood experiences uithin the familv • Loeber , 1965; 
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Farr ington, 1985.) As w*ll, th»r» is non *»^id«nce to susgvsts that it 
is possible to '.nt»rw»n# i?V such a way an tr post -iwely •f'^^^t those 
familial behaviors bearing dir%c'ily on this later criminaltry (Wahler, 
1985; Milson, 1985a.) So the importance of familial experience for 
the child's development toward delin<L4ency and subsequent criminal 
participation, as well as the possibility &'f arresting this 
development through family centered intervention has been confirmed. 
Discussion of the evidence underlying this conclusion and of the 
policy imolicatio:ns of that evidence is the papers which follow in 
thfft volume. 

9ut other reasons may be adduced to justify our focus on the 
family. There is now enormous concern in many quarters that the Amer-* 
ican fw^ily has weakened, and that this weakening is implicated in an 
MTTMy of social problems from criminal participation to academic 
achievement. This concern, arguably. Involves elements of cultural 
and political reaction; it can be seen in part as a popular response 
to the diminished emphasis which social science professionals have 
attached to the family in their explanations of and remei^ies for a 
host of social ills, as well as a disenchantment with the efficacy of 
those programs of remediation which have been informed by this social 
science (Berger and Berger , 1984:Chp.2.) This reaction encompasses 
issues as far flung as homosexual rights, abortion, women's libera- 
tion, teenage pregnancy, and the "marriage tax." This concern has 
given rise to a veritable political mo'^ement wi t^< considerable iiiflu- 
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enc» on the current public discussion of domestic policy (Berqer and 
Bevger, 1984.) But even outside of th^»se explicit'--' partisan circles, 
astute observers have noted an awakened interest in American public 
life in what might be called "civic virtue" (Wilson, 1985b.) Me, as 
social analysts exploring possibilities for delinquency prevention, of 
course, here neither endorse nor impugn such developments, though we 
can hardlv be unaffected by them. Neither can we ignore the content 
out of which they arise, or the extent to which thftir presence affects 
the feasibility of implementirg any recommended course of action which 
we mi ght proffer . 

The growing prominence of family issues in our put?lic discourse is 
grounded in demograohy as well »- politics. Significant changes in 
t^erican familv life» reflecting long-term trends in patterns of 
marriage, divorce, chi Id-bear i ng. household li^'ing arrangements an^ 
the sexual division of labor are indeed taking place (Cherlin, 1981 . > 
Moreooer, these devej.opmen ts are affecting identifiable subgroups of 
the population in strikingly different ways (Bianchi and Farlev, 1379: 
Cherlin, 1381:Chp. 4; Wilson and Neckerman, 1984.) It is also the 
case that large differences bt?'..jeen groups may be discerned in the 
extent of participation in youthful criminal offending (Wilson and 
Herrnstein, 1985:Lhp.i8; W.J. Wilson. 1984.) Thus, any policy ori- 
ented examination >f the relatIonsh^p between the family and delin- 
quency prevention must confront the fact that the incidence of both 
family problems and delinquent behaviors will be subs t an t i jll y higher 
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for som» groups than others. Giv*n the recent social and politi>2aI 
history of intergroup relations in the U.S., this can becomes a sen- 
sitive matter (Loury, 1965a, b.) Discussions of 'civic virtue," for 
example, which tacitly impute less of it to some groups than others 
are dangerous in a polity such as ours (Moynihan, 1965.) Therapeutic 
interventions which disproportionately involve "problem" groups con- 
front both practical (recruitment and retention) and political 
(Berger and Berger, 1964:38) problems. 

In what follows I will attempt to provide an overview of these 
issues. I begin with a (non^specialisfs) discussion of the relation- 
ship between the family and delinquency, a topic pursued in greater- 
depth in other papers in this volume. I then describe in general 
terms recent changes in family structure and composition, paying 
particular attention to the increasing out-of-wedlock birth rate among 
young mothers which is quite closely associated with changing family 
structure in some population subgroups. At :his point the discussion 
turns to a more in depth consideration of the nature artd possible 
causes of subgrrvp differen^*^ in family structure. The paper 
conclootft with an analysis r.f the difficulty of dealing i^ith such 
gT^'ijp -fit"? f «re''r^es In our public discourse. 

Contemporary re&earch points convincingly to the family as central 
locus of bo »h explanations for and treatments of delinquent behavior. 
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Longitudinal studies of unruly youths h»v established that adolescent 
aggression and hostility are foreshadowed by similar behavior much 
earlier in childhood (West and Farrington, 1973,) and are systematic- 
ally related to the closeness of the parent-child relationship, the 
extent of familial discord, and the nature of parental disciplinary 
practices (Glueck and Gleuck , 1350; McCord and McCord, l?S9; West and 
Farrington, 1973.) In his now classic study of delinquency based on 
observation of a cross-section of northern California youths Travis 
Hirschi argued that the strength of the parent-child bond — the child's 
degree of "attachment" to the parent(s) — is a principal factor in ex- 
plaining the delinquent behavior, or its absence (Hirschi, 196?.) 

Wilson and Herrnstein (1985: p. 217,) after concluding that predat- 
ory criminal offenders are more likely to exhibit the characteristics 
of impulsiveness and a disregarcl for the feelings of others, identify 
three channels through which parent-child interaction might magnify a 
child's pr#disposi tion ''owarr ti>ese characteristics; tl) the extent 
to which parents succeed . stilling in the child a desire to win 
the approval of others (initially the parents themselves,) and a be- 
lief that such aDDroval may reliably -be expected if certain behavior 
is exhibited bv the child j ^2) the development by the child of the 
ability and inclination to recognize the more distant negative con- 
sequences which may ensue front present gratifying actions; and, C^) 
the development of internalized constraint against certain t^jrongful) 
actions, so that engaging in such actions produces anxiety in the 
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Child. Thi s f ramework constitutes a useful concep tual persoect i for 
approaching the f ami IvdelinQuency question, one which derives fror:, 
the theory of behauiorai psychology, and for which there is a fair 
amount of evidence (Wilson and Herrnstein, 1935:213-263.) 

But what is it about families which leads to the influences dis- 
cussed above being benign or advers'* in anv particular crse^ And hcui 
can families be encouraged to behave in such a way as to a"-fO i d ao- 
verselv influencing the child's development*^ The beha'.'ioral theorv of 
Wilson and Herrnstein. as well as the findings of much research ci :ed 
in their treatise, directs attention to the specific features of 
Child-rearing prartices within the familv — how the parents r©sc-:n<£/ to 
the early unruly behavior of children which is known to be associated 
with adolescent delinquency later in life. Moreover, some recent, in- 
novative work of family therapists in'<»olved in counselling th^ famil- 
ies of difficult to control children suggests that parents can tie 
"trained" to use discipline anrt punishment in ways i^hich are mor« ef- 
fective at altering the behavior of their children. The disciolinar" 
methods advocated stress the consistent use bv parents of mila sanc- 
tions applied conditional on the child exhibiting undesirable behav- 
iors. What is crucial is that the parents avoid the erratic, emotion- 
al and inconsistent use of discipline, i^hich impedes the cMid learr- 
ing 'jhiAih behaviors on his part lead to outcomes which he pref«*'s 
(Wilsor, i985a; Waaler, 1985; Patterson. 1982.) 

Implicit in this approach is a relegation of considerations of 
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soci oeconomi c #nw i ronm»n r and famxl<.« structure to secondar " © <pl ana- 
tor v statu*. Uha*" reallw matters, the forego i nci ar gumen r «uqg©= ts , ; 
what methods of child-rearing are employed, not hou much mone'^ or 
education the parents have, r.or whether the parents marriage remains 
intact. Though the notion that "broken families" caL'Se delinquency i 
an old and popular one, the evidence in support of it imuch of \f re- 
'-'lewed in Wilson and Herrnst^in, l?85:Chp,9) is not at all srror.q. 
There is good reason to believe that neither the absence of the 
father nor a lou familv income are by themselves causallv linked Kuth 
the Childhood behavioral problems that foreshadou delinquency. 

An 1 n ter es 1 1 ng s tudy of the f ami ly-del inquencv link was recen t Iv 
undertaken bv Walter Gc»>e and Robert Crur-hfield '.'1982.) 'Jsing data 
ccll«»cted from interviews with 2000 parents of r.hiidren near the aqe 
of* 13 '.'eari in Chicago, parental reports of child's behavior 'con- 

cerning trouble at school • sr^umet. t s or f i grt s tsi de the home- . r jr. - 
ninQ awav , and "trouble with the law") were used to construct an inde 
of delinquency, which in turn was related to a series of ■■ariaoles 
measuring the structure, social class and quality of internal rela- 
tionShiDS of the family irace. SES, marital status, parental ner'-oui 
breakdown, use of physical Dunishment, parental knowledge of child > 
friends, quaiitv of child s relat: --f-ip i. . nh parent ( at rachrrten t j . < 
The find that race, and marital status are moderate though stariztic- 
ally significant covariates -ath delinquency, rhar lacJ of <*nowiedqe 
of friends and Physical punishment are "fairiv strong preaictors of 
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deliTiquency , " but that "the way the parent experiences the child 
(attachment) (was) by far the strongest predictor of juvenile delin- 
quency (p. 315)." Thev conclude by noting that "we can be fairly cer- 
tain that Characteristics of the family are integrally reiatea to 
de/irquency, ana that these characteristics generally involve inef- 
fectual family functioning which is experienced as probXcoatic by 
Children (p.317?." 

Using the and 1972 National Su^-ue ^ of Youth, Joseph ?.ankin 

investigated the relationship between broken homes and delinquency. 
He relied for his measure of delinquency on children's self-reports 
about runn ing away , truancy , f ight i ng , vandal i sm, auto thef t . and a 
number of other behaviors (Rankin, 1983.) He looked for differences 
in the odds of a child engaging in these behaviors depending on age, 
sex ar.d family structure, distinguishing between whether one or both 
parents w*r« absent. His principle finding was that "at least three 
types of juvenile misconduct — running away, truancy and auto theft — 
are strongly related to a soeci f i c type of broken home: those in which 
both biological parents are missing (p. 477).' 

A related finding emerges in the work of Kellam. et al . '.1977.1 
They too emphasize that, in terms of assessing the impact of broken 
families on children, it is important to distinguish among different 
kinds of broken homes. They find that a child i« being raised by t^e 
mother alone^ is more severely disadvantaged than one in a hom# from 
which the father is absent, but in whifi'i certain other adults are 
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present Th»ir project is among the most important work being done on 
the consequences of family structure for child dev/elopment in the 
inner-city and I will have occasion to refer to it later in this 
paper . Therefore , I wi 11 descr i be it in some detai 1 here . 

The work being conducted by Sheppard Kellam and his colleagues is 
based on the ongoing longitudinal observation of black families in the 
Iom income t^codlawn community of Chicago. The«e researchers have been 
following half of the community's first grade population of 1964 and 
th# entire first grade population of 1366 and their families. The 
families were interviewed in 1966 and again in 1975. The investigat- 
ors inquired into the relationship between between family structure 
and various indicators of the mental health of the children (Kellan^. 
et al., 1977,) described how the structure of families changed over- 
time given the age, marital status and living arrangements of the mo~ 
ther when the child was born, and examined the consequences for the 
social and psvchologi cal wellbeing of the mothers of having raised 
their Children under alternative living arrangements CKellam. et al., 

Among the important findings of the earlier study was the sheer 
variety of living arrangements extant among the families of first 
grade children in Noodlawn. Among the 1,387 first graders in 19b6, 
some 86 different families structures, categorized in terms of the 
number and relation of adults living in the same household as the 
children, were observed. For purposes of an?>lysiS| Keli am and associ- 
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ates grouped these types into some larger clusters — mother and father 
(40.o5{), mother alone (3/ . mother and gr andmo ther C 5. 4%) , mother 
and step-f ather(4.0%) , mother dnd other(5.7%), and mother absent 
<7.0%). In order to get at the impact of familial organ ization on the 
mental health of young children, the latter was measured through in- 
terviews with the child's first and third grade teachers aimed at 
determining the extent to which the child was successfully adapting to 
the social environment of the school (the child's social adaptational 
status.) The effect of family structure on child socialization, a 
critical aspect of ^ha developmen theory of Nilson and Herrnstein 
discussed above, could then be assessed by noting any differences 
among children from each of the various family tvpes m the frequence 
with which maladaptive behavior observed was by the teachers, and 
differences in the extent to which maladpative behavior evidenced in 
the first gr sde had abated by the third grade. 

Findings of this inquiry, reported in Kellam . et al . (1977) « 
^tronglv suggest that father absence is not the most important feature 
of famil)' stroi't'jre from the point of view of predicting the decree of 
social maladaptation which a child mav evidence. Mother alone famil- 
ies did entail a higher risk of child social maladaptation to first 
grade, a risk which grew even stronger by third grade. And mother- 
father families provided a lower risk of such maladaptation m the 
first g/ade, a risk which was lower still for third graderf«. fiut 
mother-grandmother families did nearly as welx as mo v.her-f ather fami- 
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lies in socializing their children, while mother-stepfather families 
were not significantly better that a mother alone at avoiding social 
maladaptation in the child, (This, by the way, was also observed by 
Rankin (1983) for involvement in delinquency, where for a number if 
his delinquency measures one parent absent homes and one step-parent 
present homes were equally likely to experience a delinquent child.) 

Much other worl. along these lines could be cited. Austin (197S), 
using a 1964 sample of California high school students with self- 
reported delinquency measures (theft, auto theft, vandalism, and 
assault,) looks at the link between father-absence and delinquency for 
black and white boys and girls, finding: (l) no relationship for 
black boys; (2) thi counterintuitive result that black girls from 
father absent homes were less likely to commit a theft; (3) higher 
delxnquiincy for white boys from father absent homes only in the case 
of auto theft; but (4) the expected detrimental effect of father- 
absence for white girls with respect to auto theft, vandalism and 
assault. Other work has found interesting patterns of interaction 
between family background (socioeconomic status as well as family 
structure) and the SES level of the conwnunity of residence in pre- 
dicting delinquency (Johnstone, 3979,) suggesting that tfie effects of 
poor family background may be greatest for those youngsters residing 
in relatively affluent communities. Also, work analysing the famil>» 
correlates of drug abuse among adolescents find* adolescent self- 
esteem, perception of parental behavior, and tne ease and quality of 
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communications b9tw»»n parents and child to be significant predictors 
of drug use (Gantman, ig7e; Rees and Wilborn, 1963.) 

Thus, while it is clear that the family is important, it is 
equally clear t^?«t no simpie relationship between household compos- 
ition or socioeconomic states of the family adequately accounts for 
the link between fami^^al characteristics and delinquency. Moreover, 
there is strong evidence to suggest that the internal quality of 
parent-child interaction is closely linked with the extent to which 
families succeed or fail in the task of rearing non-delinquent child** 
ren • 

Changes in Family Structure 

Compared to a generation ago, the American f«mily of today has 
changed dramatically (Cherlin, 1961.) Older and younger adults are 
more likely to live «lone (Fuch, 1963.) Divorce is a significantly 
more likely phenomenon today than it was thirty years ago (Cherlin, 
1961.) The age at which women first marry has been rising (Cherlin, 
1961,) the fraction of first children conceived prior to marriage has 
been increasing (O'Connell and Moore, I960,) and the proportion of 
women who are married when their first birth occurs has been falling 
(O'Connell and Moore, ig60.) After a declining trend which lasted for 
nearly half a century, the proportion of birth cohorts (male and 
female) estimated to remain unmarried throughout rneir lives has begun 
to rise. (Schoen, et al . , ig64, estimate that for both sexes the 
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birth cohort 1938-1942 r«pr«*»nt» a peak in th« proportion ei»er 
marrying of those surviving to age 15, with b*th. *-^^.ier and later 
cohorts being estimated as h^-ans smaller frier persons e^er to 

xumTr)f.) Marital fertiiit' i% .ailing, th* v - . - .' - 1 v among most groups 
of unmarried women is riving, and even x^^r x^ose with falling unmar- 
ried fertility, marital fertility is failing faster (see tables 
below.) Perhtps most importantly, the incidence of teenage sexuality 
and childbearing has risen sharply in recent years ^2elnlc^ and 
Kanter, 1?80.) 

The increase in family instability — i.e, the growing number of 
families which break-up or never form, leaving children to be raised 
by one of the parents, usually the mother — is a phenomenon affecting 
whites, blacks and Hispanics alike (Frisbie, et al . , 1?80 , ) though the 
phenomenon is by far most significant among blacks (Wilson and Necker- 
man . 1964.) Divorce, separation and widowhood are the principal means 
by which single-parent families arise among whites (Cherlin, 1381; 
Bane and Ellwood, 1984,) but the primary contributor to the rise of 
single-parent (i.e. female-headed) families «no«g t»l4c:^is has been the 
relative growth of out-of-wedlock births. Among black women aged 
15-24 the fraction of births which occured outside of marriage rose 
from 41% in 1955 to 68% ir 1980. Out-of-wedlock births haue also 
risen to unprecedented levels for white women, though the ratios 
remain far lower than for blacks. These trends in out-of-wedlock 
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birth r«t«s refle tnitially a rise in the fertility of unmarried 
women, but more importantly as the t^^les below reveal, a secular 
decline in marital fertility: 



Births to Unmarried Women per Thousand Women, 8y Race and Age of 
Mother, Selected Years 







WHITES 




N□^WHITES 






15-19 


?0-?4 


25-29 


15-19 




25z29 


1940 


3.3 


5.7 


4.0 


42.5 


46.1 


32.5 


1950 


5.1 


10.0 


8.7 


68.5 


105.4 


94. 2 


1955 


6.0 


15.0 


13.3 


77.6 


133.0 


125.2 


1960 


6.6 


18.2 


18.2 


76.5 


166.5 


171.8 


1965 


7.9 


22.1 


24.3 


75.8 


152.6 


164.7 


1970 


10.9 


22.5 


21.1 


90.8 


120.9 


?3.7 


1975 


12.0 


15.5 


14.8 


86.3 


102.1 


73.2 


1980 


16.0 


22.6 


17.3 


83.0 


109.2 


79.1 



Percent of Sirths which Occur Ou t-Of -Wedlock , 8y Race and Age of 
Mother, Selected ^*»ar« 







WHITES 




NONWHITES 








2P-54 


25-29 




20-2^ 


25-?? 


1955 


6.4 


1.9 


0.9 


40.1 


13.9 


13.2 


1960 


7.1 


2.2 


1.1 


42.1 


20.0 


14.1 


1965 


11.4 


3.8 


1.9 


49.2 


23.0 


16.3 


1970 


17.1 


5.2 


2.1 


61.3 


29.5 


18.1 


1975 


23.0 


6.1 


2.6 


74.7 


39.9 


22.7 


1979 


30.3 


9.5 


3.7 


82.5 


50.1 


28.7 



(Source: Adapted from Wilson and Neckerman, 1984, Tables 3 & 4.) 

It is clear from these tables that, while the fertility of unmar- 
ried women (with the exception of white teens) held steady or declined 
betujeen 1970 and 1^80 (note the decline by more than 50f; in fertilM ' 
of unmarried nonwhi te women ages 25-29 from 1960-1980. birth rates 
among married women fell sufficiently faster that the r-action or 
births occuring to unmarried women of all ages nnd rj-^ '^ose notabi .' 
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ow«r this period. Ind««d b«twe«n 1960 and 1979 fertility among both 
whit* and non-whita marriad woman fall by roughly ona-third ( Uj t »1 
Statist i 2X. tha Un i ted States . 1979 , ) In addi tion the fraction of 
woman who are unmarried has been rising dramatically in recent years. 
Among white woman 20-24 years of age, the percent single rose from 
32.2% to 47.2% between 1965 and 1960, while the rise for comparable 
black women was from 34.3% to 68.7%. For women 25^29 the fraction 
unmarried more than doubled among whites (8.0% to 18.3%) and more than 
tripled among blacks (11.6% to 37. 2?;) between 1965 and 1980 lUlilson 
and Nackerman, 1984.) 

These trends reflect several factors. As already mentioned, there 
has been an increasing tendency for American women to delay marriage- 
-the average age at first marriage has been rising among both bl^c''; 
and whites (Cherlin, I981i — and a decline in the extent ?o whicn 
t^rwmuri tal pregnanci as ( themsel ues of increasing frequency ) are 
legitimated by marriage (O'Connell and Moored 1980.1 For e ample, 
O'Connell and Moore estimate that among white teens (15-1Sj who had ^ 
first birth between 1959 and 1962, 31.4% of the births were pre- 
maritally conceived, though slightly more than two-thirds of these 
were legitimated by marriage. Mhereas 62.6% of white teens who exper- 
ienced first births between 1975 and 1978 had con'cei^ed prior to 
marriage and slightly more than half of these bir»r^T. w'*re subseauently 
le9itimated. Among black teens the premarital conception rates are 
higher (90.1% of first births between 1975 and 1978,) the tendency to 
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legitimate these births lower, and the rate of decline in the tendency 
to legitimate greater than for whites (23J; of premari tally conceived 
births to blacks legitimated, 1959-1962, compa'-ed to 8?; legitimated by 
marriage, 1975-1978.) According to these estimates, black women ages 
20-24 having first births between 1975 and 1?78 were more than three 
times as likely as comparable whites to have premari tally conceived 
and, given a premarital conception, -kalf as likelv to have married 
prior to delivery. 

The rising incidence of divorce has contributed to there beinq 
relatively more unmarr i ed women at risk of child-bearing. Between 
1950 and 1979 the fraction of women ages 25-44 who were divorced rose 
from 3% to 9X among whites, and from 4« to 13% among blacks. Frisbie 
et al . , 1980, report that Mexican Americans also have experienced 
increasing divorce and separation rates (between I960 and 1970,) 
chough the rate of increase appears to be intermediate between that of 
whites and blacks, while the level of sep-^ration and aivorce for Mex- 
ican Americans remains lower than for the other groups. Among Hispan- 
ics more broa- y there is subs^<intial variation in the incidence of 
family instability. One study, using the 1976 Survey of Income and 
Education which identified separately Non-Hispanic whites, blacks, 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Central/South Aneriians and other Spanish 
origin families (Tienda and Angel , 1982, J found t usi ng wei ghted data 
to correct for the survey's oversampling amung low income househoi-is j 
that T^^e incidence of female headed was greatest among Puerto Ricans 
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(38.6%, rivaling th* black rat* of 44.3%), and laast among Maxican 
(19.9%) and Cantral/South Amarican 'iniXies (19.3% comparad to a ron- 
Hispanic whi ta rata of 14.1%.) 

But much mora important than divorca for young and black woman has 
baan tha trand in tha fraction of woman who navar marry, which rosa 
from 9% to 23% of black women 25-44 batwaan 1950 and 1979, whila 
staying constant at roughly 10% owar this pariod for whitas (Charlin, 
1980 J 1950 figuras ara for nonwhitas.) For white 'woman 14-24, tha 
fraction saparatad or diworcad rosa from 3.3 % to 4.3% batw*v»» ig47 
and 1980 V but tha fraction navar marriad incraasad from 62.9% to 68.6% 
ovar tha sama pariod. Using variad Cansus 8uraau sourcas, Wilson and 
Nackarman found that, among black woman 14-24 tha par cant saparatad or 
diworcad actually fall from 8.4% to 4.3% batwaan 1947-1980, while the 
fraction never married rose sharply from 39.5% to 32.4% (Wilson and 
Neckerman, 1984, T.IO.) This racial difference jr. the increased 
fraction of never married women has also been observed in the Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) by Bane and Ellwood, who report a 
widening bXack-white difference in the fraction never married, and 
claim that "...in ig82 four times as large a proportion of bli^^^ as 
whkte women were never married^ separated, divorced or w:dowed thers 
(8ane and Ellwood, ig84:33). 

Thus, female family heads have become both more numerous and 
younger among blacks and whites, but especially anong blacks. From 
1950 to 1983 the fraction of female fahuly heads under the ige of 35 
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ro«e from 26% to ^43X for blacks, and f ' om 12X to 29% »nong whites. 
Over the same period the fraction cf female-headed families containing 
Children under 18 rose from 47% to 685i for blacks, and from 37% to 5?^ 
among whites (U.S. P re w of the Census, 1984.3 The increasin-ri preva- 
lence of female-hraded families is illustrated by the experience of 
the last decade: 





Percent 


Fami 1 i es 


with Female 


Heads 


by Race 


1974-1983 






White 


B^a^k 


Hispanic 




White 


9;a<;k 


Hisoanic 


1974 


9.9 


34.0 


17.4 


1979 


11.6 


40.5 


19-9 


1975 


10.5 


35.3 


18.8 


1980 


11.6 


40.2 


19.2 


1976 


10.8 


35. S 


20.9 


1981 


11.9 


41.7 


21.8 


1977 


10.9 


37.1 


20.0 


1982 


IP. 4 


40.6 


22.7 


1978 


11.5 


39.2 


20.3 


1983 


12.2 


41.9 


22.8 


(Source: 


Adapted 


from Wilson and Neckermao, 


1984. Table 2.) 





These trends riave significant implications for the living arrange- 
ments of Children, and therefore for the incidence of childhood pover- 
ty as h4t5 been emphasized by recent observers (Moynihan. 1985; Wilson 
anH hi- -'-f-rman, 1984; Bane and Ellwood, 1984.) For obvious reasons the 
v.-^., • u* of poverty is substantially greater «nong female-headed 
households; the poverty rate of female-headed families was 36.3% in 
1982, compared to a rate for married couple families of 7.6J*. Female- 
headed families made up 45.7% of the poverty population in 1982, and 

1% of the black poor. In central cittas, 60% of the poor, and 77.?;* 
of the black poor consist of persons living in female-headed house- 
holds (U.S. Bureau of the OnsuSi 1383.) 

Young, i^ever married mothers though like.., to be living at home 
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When th«v h«v« their children, are •i%o likely to change households 
before their child reaches the age of six. 8ane and Ellwood estimate 
(using the PSIO) that two-thirds of black and white unwed mo'chers who 
give birth while living at home will mp*;e into different living ar- 
rangements prior to their child's sixth birthday, ^^ong blacks, 
though, 'wo-thirds cf these moves are into independent female headed 
famillosj while for whites iwo-thirds of the moves are into two parent 
f^wniliet. They further estimate that, independent of the original 
living arrangements of thr mother, among children born out-of-wedlock, 
less than IO?i of whites but more than 50% of blacks will remain in 
f efi.^le-heiided families for their entire childhood (8ane and Ellwood, 
1964.) 

These trendv in teen and out-of-wedlock pregnancy are qutte sig- 
nificant features of the environment in which a family-centered pro- 
gram of deXincijency prevention must operate. For the consequences oi 
warly pregnancy f^r both mother and child can be quite severe. Teen- 
age motherh.yvr* has been shown to be associated wit^t prolonged poverty 
and welfare dependirncy (Wilson and Neckerman, 1964; 6an» and Ellwood. 
1983; Hofferth and K jre, 1979,) low achievement in education by the 
mother (Hofferth and Moore, 1979, J anc* increased subsecj"*nt fertility 
and the cioset spacing of births .Troj^sel and Menken, 1978. * 6ut per- 
haps most sig^uficant and disturbing foi delinquency prevention, in 
li?ht of x^,^^ earlier discussed fird'ngs cr«^c#r,-i » no -he link between 
family structure and c; ild psyche- ;.r.Al ■» .lopmeut, are the findings 
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from th« longitudinal study of I960'* Woodlawn first graders and their 
families led by Shepard Kellam. 

In their long term follow-up analysis of this population (Kellvf'.i, 
et al . , 1982) as many of the original families of 1966 first traders 
as could be located (75%) were interviewed in 1975-76. Here the focus 
was on how the child's family structure had evolved, given the !no- 
ther's age at birth and her living arrangements at the initial survey 
date. First, they found that mother alone fanilies ter»ded to remain 
that wav , with nearly three-fourths of mother alone families in 1?66 
being remaining in that state in 1975-76 (this independent of th* aga 
of mother at birth.) However, given that the fftther was present in 
19&D. the Chances were far greater for older mothers (20+) that he 
w?uld still be present a decade later r -h/- . . tvrj-r^jirds) than for teen 
"^others (about one-third.)^ Indeed, 't-'r - . of the teen mothers in 
-other-father families in 1966 were in . . .hPT alone families ten years 
later."] Thus, the fact of the mother having been a teen at the child's 
bir'.'i meant tht it was much more likely that the child would e'^entual- 
ly end up being raised in precisely the kind of household which th.--« 
and other researchers have associated with greatest risk to the 
healthy socialization of the child. 

Among the more alarming of their finding (considering the high 
incidence of teen births among blacks together with the apparent tend- 
ency for such families, ^*^.»tever theiv initial structure, to evolve 
toward mother aloneness) was the extent of social isolation experi- 
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•nc*d by mothers who Ii*^e alone while raising their children. The.ie 
mothers were far more likely to rear their children without any adult 
assistance inside or outside the family. (That is they were not only 
alone within the household, but were also more frequently without any 
external support in the child rearing task.) Sixty percent of mothers 
alone, coroared to at most 6% of other family types, reported that 
there was noone else "available to the child for confiding, activi- 
ties, or setting ar.d enforcing rules" (Keliam, et al . , 1982:549.) 
This was true of all mothers living alone in 1975-76. whether they did 
so In 196o or not. Moreover, mothers living alone were found to be 
much less 1 i kely to belong to any social or politi cal organi zat i ons , 
while families which included both mother and father at both interview 
dates were most involved in organizations. Indeed, one indication of 
the isolation of mothers alone was the fact that they exhibited a much 
higher r%te of refusal than others to participate in the follow-up in- 
terview, despite advance notice that the researchers wer«e offering a 
service program to nil mothers and their teenage offspring. This 
observation suggest that the recruitment and retention of such mothers 
i^ill be a central issue in any program of i r'tr v«n t i on for delinquency 
}* revert t i on , 

Causes of Sub<^rou Q Differences 

The foregoing discussion suggests that recent trends in ^erican 
family life, particularly the increase in teenage motherhood and the 
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growing numbers of f •fn«l«-h««d»d households, constitute « troubling 
context for many social policy initiati<^«s, not th« laast of which 
would ba dalinquancy prevention. This discussion also points to the 
dramatic differences between population subgroups in family stability 
as a central feature of these trends. Given the also dramatic dif- 
ferences which exist between groups in the rates of participation in 
criminal activities CWilson and Herrnsteint 198S,) it seems appropri- 
ate to consider in greater detail why it is that these group differ- 
ences in family behavior arise. It is evident that blacks will be 
disproportionately overrepresented in any target population for the 
receipt of such treatment aimed at juvenile delinquency prevention as 
may be devised. It is also evident, from the history of rac^ rela- 
tions in American society, as well as from conttmporary political dis- 
cussion of racial differences in criminal participation, that this is 
a matter which should r;e apprca^ihed carefully, and with as great an 
understanding of underlying causative mechanism as available research 
permi ts. 

A discusi^ion of this sort can hardly avoid recalling the experi- 
ence surrounding the controversial 'Moynihan Report" (U.S. Oei^r.. of 
Labor t 1.96S.J There Moynihan had ma>cle a histor ico-sociolegic:il argu- 
ment regarding the ck-jses of the (then only recently noticed) trend in 
family instability among blac:\s, and a policy argument concerning the 
implications of the trend for the pursuit of equality of oppor tuni <.y - 
His souiolofiy was derived aiomost u;i thout reservation or alteration 
f * om the earlier work of £. Franklin Frazier (Frazier, 1939|) and held 
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Rol« of Th« Family, pag« 23 

during which th« role of black m«n within the f^nils had been sewerly 
circumscribed. His policy argument was that, in ligh*. cf the deleter- 
ious economic consequences of thif. family instability, a national 
policy of racial equality should attend directly to promoting alter- 
native family behaviors among blacks, largely through the encourage- 
ment of greater »mployrr»nt among black men (Rainwater and Yancev, 



iNecent historical research has demonstrated that the classical ex- 
planation of family inst^bilj'-v amon^ blacks (Frazier, 1939) on which 
Moynihan had relied is adrnost cert»;nly wrong. Racial differences of 
the extent discussed above are » st-MM 11 o^ienomerron , and are not tc 
be found in the earlier hi«toricaJ record; they therefore cannot be 
explained by reference to the experience of black slavery. Although 
national information on family structure first becwne available onlv 
with the 1&40 decann i al census « examination of early m nuscr i p t census 
forms for individual cities and counties clearly dr-^ tstrates that 
most women heading families in the late nineteen and early 'uientieth 
centuries were widows} that even among the very poor, a substantial 
majority of the families w«rre intact; and that, for the most part, the 
positive association between intact family structure and social class 
was due to the higher r*te of mo'^tality among poor men (Furstenberg et 
al. , 19-5.) 

The evidence demonstrates as well that amonQ .•>orthern, urban black 
ni^rant communities in the earlv twentieth i.*#ntury, the intact fami.v 
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was also the norm. Approximately 85% of black families li\^inq in 
Harlem in 192S were intact, and the teenage mother raisin? her child- 
ren alone was virtually unknown; comparable findings were noted for 
blacks in Buffalo in 1910 (Gutman, 1976.) In 1940 10. IK of white 
families and 14.? percent f black families were f en - ' e-headed ; and 
though single-parent families wer«? more common among ci tv dwellers, 
census data from that vear . ':.cate that fullv 72Z of urban black 
families with children uere headed by men (Wilson and Neckerman, 
1984.) 8v 1960 rne proportion of single-parent families had beQu to 
increase sharply for blacks, rising from 21.7 in 1960. to 23.3% h:' 
1970, and reach.. 41.9:; in 1983. Among whites the proportion aj 
rose, from 8.1% in I960 to 12.2?; in 1?93. By that vear one in .i.. 
families with children under 18 was h^ad«»d by a woman, including 14. a*; 
of white families. 24. 2S; of Hispa ^ families. =ind -i? .S'i of bl 3C^ 
families (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1984.) 

We may ask then, if Moynihan's ( ind Frazier's) sociology wa= 
wrong, what accounts for the current group disparity in famil'.f in- 
stability'? Given the higher ra*e of teenage childbearing anong urban 
blacks, investigators hace explored a number of hypotheses to explain 
this phenomenon. 8egjnn;'^g m ihsf xi d-1960 ' s . a series of ethno- 
graphic studies invo.tui<>o close observation of specific Cofivftun i 1 1 es 
haue been undertaken (Clark. 1965: Rainwater. 1?70; Stack. 1?"4; 
Gilder. 1978.) These studies have called attention to cultural and 
normati"e factors operative in poor urban communities. deri^>ing from 
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th» s»v»f» •conomic hardship of inn*r-citv lif*, but interacting with 
gov*rnm»n tal in com* support systems (Gi ld»r , 1976; hurray , 1964, ) and 
•voluing in such a way as to faadback onto individual bahavior and ax* 
acarbata this hardship. Thara is not a singla thaoratical parspactiva 
discarnibla in this litaratura, though common to :nuch of it is an 
•mph^sis on lowarad axpactations dua to limitad economic opportuni- 
ties, peer influences inducing the individual to place less weight 
upon criteria of success as defined by the larger society, and low 
self-esteem and a diminished sense of peri^onal efficacy among poor 
adolescent men and women. Clark (196S) has expressed this conception 
thusly I 

In the ghetto, the meaning of the illegitimate chile* is not 
ultimate disgrace. lhe*e is not the demand for abortion or 
for surrender of the child that one finds in more privledged 
communities. In the middle class, the disgrace of illegiti- 
macy is tied to personal and family aspirations. In lower- 
class f amilies. . . the girl loses only tome of her already 
limited options by having an illegit'.** v child (p. 72) 

Wilson and Neckerman (1964), citing e\fidence from a surv^^i of 
black female teens undertaken in 1979 by the Urban League of Chicago 
and compiled by Dennis Hogan of thk Jrtiuersity cf Chicago, argue that 
thero is an insufficient aversion to unwed pregnancy in this popula- 
tion. The aforementioned data are said to show that black teen mo- 
thers reported far fewer pregnancies to be unwanted than their white 
counterparts (among whom Zelnick and Kanter, I960, report finding 62% 
of premarital pregnancies to lS-19 year olds to have been unwanted.) 
Stack, 1974, observing an unnamed mictwestern inner-city community 
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not»» 'P^opl* Show pride in all their kin, and particularly new babies 
born into their kinship networks. Mothers encourage sons to have 
babies, and even more important, men coax their 'old ladies' to have 
their baby' (p- 121.) 

Observation of participants in Project Redirection, a two year 
planned intervention with teenagers (black, Hispanic and white in 
Boston, HarlefT, Phc-r:-'i>. mnd Riverside) who h«-^ --.Iready borne one child 
out-of-v%d; -cX - which had the objective of pr' v«nting the additional 
pregnancy, confirms that prevailing values 9-^' litudes among these 
ycung women and their boyfriends constitutr tal part c the 

teen pregnancy sto^^y (Branch, et al . , l-'S^, Tr.^re was observed 
that 'Par ticipant* who lack self-esteem often find it dii'ficult to 
resist pressure from boyf r i ends .Par t i ci pan t i tolerate (being beaten 
by their boyfriends, or exploited economically) be:.*ving that, be- 
cause of their children, other men will no i them (p. 39)." More- 
over, concern at the Harlem cite about the issue of welfare dependency 
led to the following observation; 

Stiff initially took an activist stance in thei" efforts to 
intercede wi th the welfare system cn behalf of participants.. 
This pattern changed, however when , . , ( cer tai n) behavior pat- 
terns were beginning to emerge. /^It seemed that many were be- 
ginning to view getting their own welfare grants as the next 
stage in their careers ...( I ) t became apparent that some par- 
ticipants' requests for separate grants and independent 
households were too often a sign of manipulation by boy- 
friends, in whose interest it was to have a girlfriend on 
welfare with an apartment of her own . . . ( S) taf f realized that 
these attitudes and behaviors were. . .couiUer^roductiv* to the 
...goal of promoting self-sufficiency (iBranch et al . , p. 60) 
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Project Redirection involved the use of •cownunity women, • older 
uiomen „ho befriended end advised the teen mothers over the course of 
the first year of the study. It is noteworthy thet these corwnunity 
women -...h^^^e come out strongly against emancipated minor status for 
participants, feeling that it is better that f^-ns remain under family 
1.^^da^^c*, no matter hou difficult the family situation or conflict may 
'rv (Branch et «1., 1984:60O* The Project had J 'mi ted success in re- 
iSucing subsequent pregnancy among par ticip«.its within the first 12 
months— while the community mothers were on hanc* (14% of participants 
became pregnant compared to 22% of the control group.) However, there 
was no statistically significant difference in recividism among parti- 
cipants compared to controls over the 24 month period of observation 
(43% of participants and 43X of controls had a subsequent pregnancy 
during this period.) (Quknt and Riccio, 1985.) Neither was the 
program able to alter contraceptive practices «nong the participant 
group. Commenting on this outcome 8rav>ch et al . , 1984, observed: 
•The major finding is that m«mb<9rs of this *:arge^ group... hold a con- 
stellation of attitudes and values about boyfrierds, sexual relation- 
ships, pregnancy andchildb«ar i ng that are extremely resistant to 
change. Against the tenacity of these valwes, the presentation of 
factual information alone is inadequate to bring *tx,ut sub^ ta.. t i *il 
behavioral improvement (p. 103. )* These findings, together with the 
earlier cited ethnographic literature lend credence to the view that 
peer group and community behavioral norms in the inn*r-r.rv ploy a 
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substantia] rolm in th* •xplosion of young single p« 

Y*t this conclusl')n would nc * gain universal assent < jonts 
of lower class life. This is especially so when population »wO-oroup 
differences in dysfunctional behavior are Xarge, and are w.tributed to 
the operation of distinct normative frames for adolescents in the 
respective groups. For example, W.J. Wilson (1984, p. 109) has argued 
that *(It is) a well founded sociological assump t i on . . . that different 
ethnic behavior and outcomes are largely reflections of different 
opportunities for and external obstacles against advancement, ones 
determined by different historical and material circumstances. .. • He 
argues that the timing of mrrivml and patterns of settlement in the 
United States by various ethnic groups, together with the structure of 
economic opportunities which they faced, substantially accounts for 
any significant behavioral differences across groups. This view mav 
be correct, but it must confront the s'jbstantial differences across 
similarly situated groups in behavior, as well as the graphic descrip- 
tive evidence of the ethnographic literature which seems to support 
the notion of distinct subcultures. As Wilson and Herrnstein note in 
their discussion of group differences in criminal participation (1985: 
485) •(N)o one has yet unraveled in any detaxl the causal processes 
that underlie (this, i.e. Wilson's conception)." [Among the manv ex- 
amples of puzzles tn be explain which could be cited in the a^ea of 
adolescent pregnancy: The Project Redirection i nvest i gator c found 
dramatic differences between the fraction of their participants who 
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h*Hmafri»d t^i» fatherof their child across the 'seoqraohic sites. In 
Boston (92% Puerto R^can participants). 22.5% cf participants uere 
married, compared to Harlem (92?; black participants), where only 1.2% 
were (Branch et ai . , 1964:23.)] 

Nonetheless , rel i ance on subgroup cul tur al di f f erences as the 
primary explanation of variations across groups is problematic. Indi- 
vidual variation within groups in ali'fiost any social behavior is 
greater than betweefj group average differences (Nilson and Herrnstein. 
1985 . ) Plausi bly , ecoj'iemi c cl v^as, commun i ty env i ronmen t and subgroup 
cultural effects interact in complex ways. As Milson and Neckermiin 
(1984) stress, "the Problem is far too complex to give explanatorv 
primacy to behavioral norms" alone. For example, they cite unpub- 
lished work by Dennis Hogan examining the likelihood of teen pregnancv 
among girls who live in married couple families, compared with tho«e 
living in households with f ingle mothers and grandparents, and in 
independent mother headed households. Hogan reportedly finds that the 
rate of premA^ital parenthood is highest among teens living uii th in 
mother alone households, but is as low for tevns living with mother 
and grandmother a« it is for '.h'^se in married couple families. 
Evia€-*ly, the impact of family atrvcture on the incidence of a number 
of undesirable teen behaviors dwpi^nds upor interactions internal to 
the family which are not well proxied by absence of the father, and 
which are no-, fully captured ^" the notion of peer or commun it'/ norms. 

Concerning te«n pregnancy this is borne out in the analysis of the 
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Chica3o Urb«n tv^^ue data Hoqan and Kitaqaua. 1965. Th9re. using a 
random samplt- of mora than 1 ,000 bl,ack females aged 13-19 who lived in 
Chicago in 1979, they estimated a two equation, multivariate probatoa- 
lity model of the likelihood of pregnancy, distinguishing between ttie 
events "being sexually active" and "becoming pregnant conditional on 
being sexually active." They control for a number of measures of 
social background including social class, parental marital status, 
number of sibling, quality of neighborhood, parental con trol of dat- 
ing, and presence of sister who is a teen mother." They find that 
family structure and parental control of dating have significant and 
large effects on the probability of being pregnant (parental control 
of dating is by far the single most powerful variable in their equa- 
tions,) but that "<t)he large impact of family structure and parental 
supervision of early dating on the overall rate of pregnancy is be- 
cause of the effects of these variables on the age at which black 
teens become sexually active... (p. 850)," and not due to their effecr 
on the probability of pregnancy conditional on being sexually active. 
The importance of control of early dating behavior in this analyser 
suggests that it is not so much the structure of the family as the 
behavior of the adult members toward the teens which is crucial in 
avoiding early pregnancy. 

Mention should also be made here of the rather original argument 
of Murray (1964) concerning "status rewards." In an iconoclastic and 
widely discussed critique of the traditional approach to social wel- 
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f«r# policv* Murrav ch«rq*s that «so*cts of th* conventional wisdom 
which has dominatad thinking about public policy in tha social 
«cianc»s and alliad halping professions sine* tha sixties have contri- 
butad to tha daclina in living standards among innar-city blacks, on 
aspect of which is the growth of female-headed families. He holds 
that a complex and delicately balanced system of values and norms 
regulates the behavior of individuals in poor (and all other) com- 
munities, that aduerse change in these behavioral norms has occurred 
in recent decades, and that ideological precepts particular to the 
liberal wisdom on social policy (e.g«, aversion to imputing respon- 
sibility for dysfunctional behauior to the individuals engasing in it, 
so as to auoid "blaming the victim*) nay have played a key role in 
abetting this changa. (Note here the complimentaritv between Hurray's 
argument and the observations of Milson, 198Sb.) 

Murray further suggests that status distinctions which people in 
poor communities make among themselves, ba«ed on differential individ- 
ual efforts to cope with their difficult circumstance, have historic- 
ally played a central role in encouraging poverty ameliorating befiav- 
ior in low-income populations, and that, by fostering the view vhat 
poverty is everywhere and always the result of systemic failures, the 
liberal orthodoxy has undermined the basis of such statu<v distinctions 
among poor persons. This provocative thesis rmnains untested; indeed, 
it does not readily lend itself to verification through statistical 
models. There is some impressionistic support for it in the descript- 
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iu« literature. (S#«, •specially, the Project Redirection description 
of ^he attitudes of participants and 'community women* in Harlem men* 
tioned earlier (Branch, et al . , 1964,) and Gilder, 1976.) 

At the other end of the spectrum, there are those who argue that 
economic developments adversely affecting the employment of black men 
are mainly accountable for the differential family instability ob- 
served in this popwiat i on . The strongest case along these 1 i nes i s 
made in Wilson and Neckerman, 1984. Thev note that the numbers of 
^ployed bl-jCK men relative to the numbers of black women of compar- 
able acie (their "marriageable pool index") has declined sharply for 
every age group of blacks since 1960, with th? decline being par- 
ticularly precipitate for younger men. The low employment of blacK 
men is presumed to reduce their pr opens i ty to marrv. wi thout riaving a 
comparable negative effect on the propensity to reproduce. The result 
is an increasing out-of-wedlock birth rate, especially for the young, 
with resultant increases in the percentage of families headed by 
women . 

This argument, though suggestive of an *oppor tuni t i es based" 
explanation for the trend among blacks, is far from sat i «^f actory . 
r.rst, it presumes what in part needs to be explained, the differ- 
ential conseouence of declining employment for marriage on the one 
hand and procreation of the other. Second, it tacitly assumes that 
all unemployment (or, more accurately, non-emolovment > among blacK men 
is involuntary, du€ to limited demand for labor. There is some evid- 
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•nc« t^^t thi» is not •ntirtly the case (Treeman and Holrer, 1985.) 
It IS arguaMe, for example, that men's --effort to find work would be 
positively related to their family responsibilities; the fact that 
thev ar-e father* but not husoandSt ano tuat they do not incur the 
financial obligations of fatherhood might then be taken as an ex- 
planation of their reducod •nployment. Moreowert close inspection of 
the time series of the marriageable pool index indicates that the 
timing of decline in this measure of male employment relative to 
female availab;iity does not fit well the timing of the increase in 
marital instability among blacks. 

Thus, there are a number of alternative explanations for the dis- 
parity between groups in family structure, without there being com- 
pelling evidei,ce for any one. I can do no better here than Milson and 
Herrnstein (1985)ir, calling for careful, longitudinal studv of the 
relevant populations to better ascertain the interacting roles of 
subgroup cultural factors, economic opportunities and government 
policies. The opportunities argument should not be dismissed, but i\ 
Should not be allowed to crowd from tfie public discussion and the 
scholarly agenda a thorough investigation wT normative considerations 
as possible causes of this troubling problem. 

Conclusion 



That such a "crowding out" is possible was graphically illustrated 
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by th» political aft«rm«th of th« Moynihan Report of twenty years ago. 
Reaction from some quarters to his characterization of lower class 
black life wf . i sharply negative. The Moynihan Keport became the 
subject of int» iSe public debate and, indeed, vilification. The 
reasons for this are complex and intensely political (Rainwater and 
Yancey, 1966,) but the consequences of this reaction appear straight- 
forward: Public discussion of the role of family structure in 
perpetuating poverty, especially among blacks, was virtually fore- 
closed. Moreover, there developed an intellectual reaction, predi- 
cated upon relativistic notions about biacK culture, and expressed in 
such academr c enterprises as the development of a new "black sociol- 
ogy" (Ladner, 1973.) Those involved in this enterprise saw themselves 
as defending "the black family* against stereotypic characterization 
and negative judgement predicated upon a (middle class, white) stand- 
ard which i^as inherently arbitrary (Ladner, 1971; Hill, 1972.) The 
effect of this was quite pervasive, and can still be seen in the writ- 
ings of self-consciously "minority sociologists" on family matters 
(Mirande, 1977; Mirande and Staples, 1980.) 

Indeed, it seems that precisely in the areas with which this de- 
linquency enterprise is concerned — family and criminal participation— 
thiS reaction has been strongest (Loury, 1985a.) I offer here but one 
of many possible examples — the response of Kenneth Clark, whose Dark 
Ghet to presented a seminal and highly influential analysis of inner- 
city social pathology i 965 — to the celebrated Bernard Goetz case. 
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Writing in th> Ntfw York Tim>» . K«nn#th Clark, whil# condemning th# 
uns««mly vigilant* s«ntim«nts tfvokad by th« c«s«, go«s on to ««crib« 
to "»oci«ty" r««pon«ibiI i ty for th« criminal act* of young men which 
played «uch a prominent role in evoking these sentiments (Clark, 1985. 
He Clark argues that the young men commiting most street crines havt* 
been 'mugged* themselves. They are victims o*: •pervasive community, 
economic and educational muggiings* perpetrated by "a hypocritical 
society," at the^hands of which "their humanity is being systematical- 
ly destroyed." He further assert* that the murder, rape and robbery 
which many city dwellers fear are but * the inevitable criminality that 
comes out of the degradation of human beings." 

Here we have the 'environmental determinist" position displayed in 
sharp relief. Yet, beyond the substantial evidentiary basis for ques- 
tioning :his conclusion, there is the fact that this perspective is 
profoundly disrespectful of the values and capacities of the poor 
black inner-city residents on whose behalf Clark presumably argues. 
Economically depressed commut.i t ies vary substantially in the extent of 
cr imi nal behav i or among thai r i nhabi tan ts. Some impover i shed urban 
minority populations have been observed to have very low crime rates 
(Wilson and Herrnstein, 1965.) Most violent crimes are commi ted by a 
small minority of offenders (Farrington, 1965) i whose behavior can 
hardly be taken as representative of the inevitable consequences of 
poverty. Thus, es;en in the harshest slums the vast majority of the 
victims of these *soctPtal muggings* do not violently brutalize their 
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neighbor*. Th»«e poor but proud and law-abiding Americans can hardly 
b* tak»n as abb»rant •xc»ptions to som» sociological law requiring the 
unemployed to become "mi ndlessly an t i -soci al " (Clark ' s usage. ) 

It is plausible to hold that even the poor deserve to be held 
responsible for their conduct <Mead, 1985.) They are made poorer 
stdll they «re not accorded the respect inherent in the equal applic- 
ations of the obligations of citizenship. The "social mugging" anal- 
ogy of Clark is therefore not only dubious sociology, but also danger*' 
ous politically. !t invites the society to think of the poor as mor- 
ally different, socially distorted human beings. What such a con- 
struction "achieves" by way of fostering guiit and pity among the 
population at large may be more than offset by the extent to which it 
helps to create in the public mind the presumtion that poor people are 
incapable of responsible behavior. And yet, the fact tnat this con- 
struction is seriously offered by such a distinguished and influential 
black public figure suggests the depth with which this perspective is 
held in the minority population, and the nature of the constraints 
facing those who would make policy in this difficult area. 

These constraints seem to operate at the highest levels of govern- 
ment. It is instructive that, when in April of 198S Sen. Moynihan 
presented the Godkin Lectures at the Kennedy School of Government on 
the topic "Family and Nation" (Moynihan, 1985,) he seemed to br keenly 
aware of these political constraints. Over the course of three lec- 
tures the Senator provided an assessment of the current troubling 
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condxtionm of poverty «nong th« young, and %omf history of th« 
formulation .of family policy during his t«nur» as advisor to 
Pr«sid«nts Johnson and Nixon. He was particularly interested to 
discuss the pitfalls of public discourse and policy making on sensi* 
tive normative issues, constraints which he perceives as necessarily 
attaching to the public discussion of the "family problem." He argued 
that diversity of values and beliefs ahout what constitutes healthv 
family life obviates the promulgation of policy intended to strengthen 
the family, offering the conversion of the Carttfr Administration's 
ISilanned Mhite House Conference on the Family into a conference on 
f ami 1 i es as evidence of this difficulty (Serger and Berger, 1984.) 
Though in the lectures he "ivisist(ed) that social policy must flow 
from social values and not from social science," aside from the notion 
that a generous provision should be made for the poor, he dared not to 
venture what specific social values might underlie a contemporary 
American family policy. 

Of particular interest was his treatment of th'vmes originally 
raised in his prescient piece of social forecasting now known as the 
"Moynihan Report" (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1965.) There he had con- 
cluded: "...(the) policy of the United State* (should be> to bring 
the Negro American to full an& equal- shar i ng in the responsibilities 
and rewards of citizenship. To this end, the programs of the Federal 
govern^nent bearing on this object ii;e should be designed to have the 
effect, directly or indirectly, of r/nhancing the stability and 
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resource* of the Negro American family.* The e-iperience of the inter- 
vening years had apparently disabused him of political f easi bi 1 1 1-.» of 
taking such explicit consideration of population sub-group di f f erences 
in formulating policy toward the family. Fcr he maintained m his 
Godkin Lectures that "It >s especially to ^e hoped that we might here- 
after consciously try to avoid the entanglements of race, ethnicitv, 
r egi on • " 

Yet one must wonder wheth^^r it is in fact possible to a^*oid some 
such «n t anglemen t* » if one »s to effectly deal with these social prob- 
lenis. More than on© lesson can be drawn from the bitter denunciation 
of that 1365 report, and in the relati^«e calm afforded by our current 
times we might consider some alternatives. The Senator's lesson 3e of 
1966: "The time when »«hite men, whatet^er their motives, could tell 
Negroes what was or was not good for them, is now definitel' and 
decidedly over. An era of bad manners is almost certainly bequn . For 
a moment it seemed that this could be avoided, that the next two 
decades could be bypassed in a sweep of insight and daring. But the 
destiny reasserted itself" (Movmhan, Commen tarv . 1966. "The President 
and the Negro: The Moment Lost,".) 

The 1985 version of this wi'idom appears to be roughly captured by 
the notion that "The time has passed when public officials, whatever 
their motives, could tell citizens, whatever their race, what what was 
or was not good for them." This is tantamount to saying that the time 
of inspired public leadership has na«fedd. One left ro wonder how 
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can social tr«nd» »o broadly ba«»d and p«rva»iv« as tho»« •vident in 
th« low^r class black family b« aff«ct«d absent inspired public lead- 
ership (Wilson, 198Sa.) 

Another lesson which might be inferred from this history is that 
the costs of avoiding public discussion vn matters of \>ital social im- 
port, given the existence of a factual base derived from research and 
capable of supporting concrete program* of intervention, can be extra- 
ordinarily high. Is it niave to think that standing firm in 1965 on 
the proposition that family structure was shifting adversely among 
blacks with dire consequences soon to follow, and that programs of in- 
tervention targetted specifically at this problem could be developed 
given the current state of scientific knowledge, might have made it 
possible (easier) to undertake in 1965 a plan of action such as uje 
consider in the remainder of this volume? Is an extreme relativism 
over values, a legacy of the ISoO's, to be accepted uncritically, or 
mioht not courageous ana inspirea public leadership be able to create 
a different public consensus on such issues? 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR NEIGHBORHOOD ENTERPRISE 

The National Center for Neighborhood Enter- 
prise, a research demonstration and develop- 
ment organi zation, was founded in 1981 on 
the belief that communities must build on 
their own strengths to develop successful 
enterprises dealing with economic and social 
problems. 

The Center's board of directors, program 
advisory committee, staff and consultant 
advisors bring together individuals with 
diverse specialities , background and exper- 
iences. From grassroots leaders to special- 
ists in finance, business development and 
economic pol icy , its experts share the 
desire to promote community self-sufficiency 
through support of effective neighborhood 
mediating structures in low-income communi- 
ties . 

OBJECTIVES 

o Recognize, promote and explain alter- 
native approaches to community develop- 
ment . 

o Identify and analyze successful program 
principles, strategies and techniques 
that may be transferable. 

o De-mystify information technology and 
encourage grassroots organizations to 
make greater use of it in solving prob- 
lems . 

o Prov ide technical ass i stance to local 

self-help groups, 
o Encourage financial support for the 

programs profiled . 
o Formulate pol icy recommendations to 

assist neighborhood revitalization. 

PROGRAMS 

Alternative Education * Crime Prevention 
Economic Development * Family Preservation 
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Helping the Poor Help Themselves 

ROBERT L. WOODSON 



For the past five decades it has been an uncontested proposi- 
tion that government should be responsible for people who are in- 
capable of caring for themselves. Republicans and Democrats, 
liberals and conserxatives. wittingly or unwittingly, accepted that 
premise and built forty years of policy around it. Today, the prm- 
cipal debate in partisan terms focuses on the question of how gov- 
ernment discharges that responsibility. Should grant-in-aid be 
discharged through a centralized bureaucracy in Washington or 
through state and local government -a position favored by the 
Reagan administration? 

Neither approach, however, comes to grips with the realities of 
helping the poor. Bureaucratic solutions from any level of govern- 
ment are intrinsiically incapable of solving the problems of the un- 
derclass. Most often those who design the solutions are members 
of the academic elite or the professional serx ice bureaucracy. The 
programs thev produce are "parachuted" into poor neighborhoods 
where they are administered by a professional staff of outsiders 
who have little in common with those they serve. 

In addition, the bureaucratic agencies involved attempt to de- 
liver ser\ ices directlv to individuals, although most lower-income 
people seldom feel comfortable dealing directly with these struc- 
tures. In times of crisis, and when in need, the people usually turn 
to local churches, ethnic subgroups, family members, and other 
voluntary associations for assistance in negotiating with the larger 
institutions of society. These local institutions, which in sociolog- 
ical language are called mediating structures, often solve prob- 
lems which have defied the best attempts of the service industry. 

Traditional human service approaches have not only failed the 
poor, but have often exacerbated the very problems they set out to 
solve. Consider, for example, public policies and practices that af- 
fect children under the control of the public child welfare and 
juvenile justice systems. Although children between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-one years make up only 9 percent of this coun- 
try's population, half the number of people arrested for crimes fall 
within this age group. Yet many of the children who commit 
crimes have been raised in the child welfare system that some- 
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times seems to be a government funded incubator of youthful 
offenders. 

Foster Care and Adoption 

Some children come into the foster care system as a result of 
abuse or neglect by their parv^nts, who are compelled to surrender 
custody by court decree. Others are voluntarily committed ^o the 
child welfare system by parents who are ill, incapacitated, or ex- 
perience personal problems that render them incapable of ade- 
quately caring for their children. In either case, the responsibility 
for these children rests with public authorities who place the chil- 
dren in foster care for wha is supposed to be a temporary period 
until the child can be returned to his natural home. If that is im- 
possible, the authorities are responsible for finding an adoptive 
home. Each year federal, state, and local governments spend over 
$2 billion for the care of these children. Unfortunately, foster care 
too often becomes a permanent way of life for many of them, not 
the temporary haven it is supposed to be. Once public care begins, 
adoption is inadvertently discouraged. A body of administrative 
regulations has grown up around child placement procedures that 
over the years have become mistaken for immutable principles or 
''standards." In addition, more money is made available to agen- 
cies to hold on to children than to place them in permanent 
homes. As a result, children are routinely collected in agency 
care, remaining there for most or ail of their childhood years, de- 
prived of emotional security and reciprocity until predictabk per- 
sonality dislocations set in. 

It is generally accepted that the state is the worst parent for a 
child, and that prolonged institutionalization injures and disor- 
ganizes normal psycho-social development. Oflicial policy, there- 
fore, is to move children quickly out of containing institutions, 
out of group homes and foster care into permanent homes. Yet, 
the evidence shows that child welfare agencies are not responding 
to this policy. 

For example, the efforts of child care agencies are severely 
limited. Some children wait five to ten years for a home and the 
overwhelming majority spend their childhood moving through a 
series of foster homes and institutions. 

Money for care of child wards' is often diverted. One agency 

I . Child wards are wards of the state; children in ''cut-of-home" care, not 
adopted, and not returned to parents. 
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accumulated a multi-million dollar stock portfolio while spending 
as little as $2.96 a day per child to feed and clothe their wards.^ 
Since they received $24,000 a year for each child in care, the sus- 
picion is unavoidable that adoption is less attractive to the child* 
keepers than is keeping ihe income the child brings in. In a typical 
recent year, four homes were given $6 million to place 2,000 
children and placed only ten.^ 

Both children who need homes and families eager for children 
simply do not learn about each other. Inquiries are discouraged 
and an anti-family bias shapes decisions by the agency staff. Ap- 
plicants for a child are too old, too young, too poor, too fat, 
single, the wrong religion or otherwise, in ways to numerous to 
count, rejectable. 

Efforts to return children to their natural parents are also se- 
verely limited. Children are often placed in foster homes or institu- 
tions far from their parents' home. Visiting a child in "temporary" 
care is made difficult and often results in natural parents and chil- 
dren becoming estranged. Many parents are too poor to keep 
traveling to visit their children. 

Meanwhile, the children experience hurt and rejection. The 
child ward is abandoned psychologically and often literally by the 
public systems that take over responsibility for him. There is no 
check on the quality of services to children and no cross-system 
monitor of practices^* Large care loads and voluminous paper 
work assure that workers have no time to get to know the children 
or to maintain contact with families. Workers are often unpre- 
pared to deal with family problems, in any case, even a well-run 
institution is not a family or a home. 

Juvenile Justice System 

The performance of the juvenile justice system reveals the same 
pattern of inertia, self-interest, and careless harm to young people 
who come under its authority. Diversion of youthful oflendt^rs 
from the juvenile justice system and deinstitutionalization of 
young offenders have been strongly urged to prevent the injury 

2. Nicholas Pileggi, "Who'll Save :he Children?" New York, December 18, 
1978, pp. 53-56. 

3. Ibid. 

4. See "Audit Report on Foster Care Agencies Achievement of Permanent 
Homes for Children in Their Care," the City of New Yo-k, Office of the Comp- 
troller, Harrison Goldin, Comptroller, 1977, and subsequent analyses by comp- 
troller's office, 1978, 1981. 
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inherent in incarceration. Yet, even the father of the diversion 
policy, Edwin Lemert,^ openly admits it has failed because, in 
fact, no one has been diverted. From the start, diversion quickly 
took on the carnival aspect of a bait and switch game. Advocates 
of a liberal policy toward juvenile offenders tried to raise money 
for alternatives to jail by citing statistics on the rising rate of seri- 
ous youth crime. Government and private donors were baited to 
give, with horror stories about the worst index offenders, but 
when the money appeared, the serious offender was ruled out of 
any new programs. In a quiet switch behind scenes, programs 
were created to include a new population altogether. 

For example, in 1972 the state of Florida won an award from 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency for having the 
most community based alternative beds for juvenile delinquents.^ 
But in the same year that 1,000 alternative beds were funded, the 
state training school population did not drop by one. No one was 
deinstitutionalized. All they did was grab 1,000 youths previously 
on probation at home and put ihem in half-way houses, spreading 
the control of the system at great public expense and, incidentally, 
in no way disturbing the people whose jobs rely on the continued 
use of secure lock-up for youth. 

Mr. Lcmert has called this common practice **net widening.*^ 
Definitions of cases and offenses are manipulated to protect fund- 
ing and the jobs of staffers. Then, with money available for diver- 
sion, social workers begin to take in youths who wopld have been 
ignored previously, thus decreasing diversion. More offenders are 
classified as **detainable'* after the program is set up than before, 
and fewer are released to parents. There is also an increase in ar- 
bitrary discretion exercised by police and probation people.® As a 
result of funding for diversion and jail alternatives, police power 
has extended now over youth and types of behavior not previously 
subject to control. Thus, more than one worthwhile objective has 
been defeated, but the greatest harm is to the children. 



5. From, "Lcmert Believes Diversion Has Backfired," Cnminal Justice News- 
UtUr, Vol. 12, No. 9, April 27, 1981, pp. 3-4. 

6. Jerome Miller, Director, National Center on Institutions and Alterna- 
tives, Washington, D.C., transcripts of American Enterprise Institute Confer- 
ence on Mediating Structures and Public Policy, Washington, D.C., May 1981. 

7. See "Lcmert Believes. . . op. cii. 

8. Ibid. 
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Reordering Government's Responsibility 

The feilure of many government programs can be traced to the 
underlying premise that centrally designed programs could be 
"parachuted" into poor neighborhoods and implemented by com- 
munity action agencies created by government. This approach has 
resulted in a dependency relationship that is regarded even by the 
poor themselves as unworkable and inherently undesirable. 

America's most vital, dynamic resource in solving urban eco- 
nomic and social problems lies in people working at the grassroots 
level. The keys to revitalization of our cities are the removal of 
barriers that prevent people from becoming productive, self-reli- 
ant members of society and the creation of incentives *n realize 
their fullest potential. 

In poor neighborhoods throughout our nation there already ex- 
ist formal and informal groups that hold neighborhoods together 
in time of crisis, working tp improve a quality of life that has been 
adversely affected by internal and external forces. Addressing 
problems of child care, urban violence and youth crime, housing, 
economic inequities and community development, these groups 
are the very foundation of neighborhoods. 

A key characteristic of such community groups is their entre- 
preneurial nature. With little capital, but a great deal of "sweat 
equity," they have successfully attacked social and economic prob- 
lems thai traditional programs have exacerbated. Yet their efforts 
have gone largely unrecogriized. Given little financial support 
from either government or the private sector, their operations 
have been characterized by challenge, complication, and risk. At 
the same time, the recognition of these difficulties by other neigh- 
borhood residents has served to give community groups the re- 
spect lacked by superimposed institutional structures.'* Let us look 
at a few examples. 

9. Five years a^'o, the American Enterprise Institute began a major policy 
study of grassroots neighborhood organizations. The purpose of the research was 
to identify the potential role community groups have in addressing urban eco- 
nomic and social problems. 

The project's policy model is a monograph entitled. To Empower People: The 
Role oj Mediating Structures in Public Polity (American Enterprise Institute, 
Washington, D.C., May 1981) written by Peter Bcrger and Richard J. Neu- 
haus. Its thesis is that mediating structures are essential to a vital democracy and 
should be utilized to realize social goals. It concludes that public policy should 
encourage mediating structures and remove unnecessary barriers to their devel - 
opment. 
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House of Umoja 

Over the past years there has been a marked decline in the inci- 
dence of gang death and juvenile crime in Philadelphia. The peo- 
ple largely responsible for this change arc members of the family 
of David and Falaka Fattah, the founders of the House of Umoja, 
a family home for youth gangs and street kids. Umoja grew out of 
the personal concern of one black mother. Sister Falaka Fattah, 
'for her own son and for her neighbors' children who were in the 
gangs at the time Philadelphia was famous as the gang warfare 
capital of the world. 

In 1974 the Fattah's sponsored a *No Gang Warfare" campaign 
at the height of the homicidal gang activity in Philadelphia. They 
held a "gang conference," something unprecedented in the history 
of gangs anywhere. The result was peace pacts among the gangs 
and the creation of a United Nations-type of inter-gang council to 
resolve problems of the streets by talking, not fighting. Gang- 
related deaths began to drop dramatically from over thirty-two a 
year before the conference, to less than one a year in recent years. *° 

Sister Fattah in the House of Umoja has made a family out of 
the roughest of the rough, those kids regarded by professionals 
as so violent and dangerous they are unfit for anything but the 
lock-up. The only commitment the family made to the young peo- 
ple was to help them stay alive and to keep tihem out of jail. Since 
the gang structure had provided security, acceptance, and defined 
expectations to the youth, the Fattahs substituted the extended 
family concept for the gang, and positive activities for crime and 
violence. 

Even professionals now acknowledge that the dramatic drop in 
youth homicides and gang violence in West Philadelphia is due to 
the House of Umoja program. As a measure of community confi- 
dence in Umoja, the juvenile courts now send their worst cases on 
to Umoja for care. Evidence of the effectiveness of this care can be 
seen in Umoja's recidivism rate. The Philadelphia Psychiatric 
Center at one time conducted a survey of re-arrest rates at three 
conventional juvenile jails and at the House of Umoja. They re- 
corded a re-arrest rate of up to 87 percent for juveniles who had 
been in conventional care, but only a 3 percent rate for Umoja 



The eflectiveness of Umoja's work with youths "at risk" in the 

10. Jack Anderson, syndicated column, January 7, 1979. 

1 1 . Eruore American and World Wide Nnvs, July 21 , 1975. 
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high crime areas of Philadelphia has been reported and praised in 
newspapers across the country. It has also been the topic of pro- 
fessional studies. Sociologist Frank Zimmring, at the time the Di- 
rector of the Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, reported in 
1979 a positive increase in murders associated with gang warfare 
nationwide, except in Philadelphia and New York. In New York 
the rate was steady, but in Philadelphia alone the rate was decrea:- 
ing}^ Other studies confirm the fact and attribute the change to 
Umoja. 

Self-funded through most of its existence, Umoja still struggles 
along at a fraction of the cost of the typical professional agency. 
Vet, despite its shoestring operation, Umoja has survived and 
continues to attract other street youth looking for shelter. It has 
recently purchased tweni .-one houses on Frazier Street and re- 
habilitated half for youth residences and office space. Most of the 
ienovati(;n of the interiors is done by youths at the House of 
Umoja. 

In addition to crime prevention services, the House of Umoja 
activities include escort programs for the elderly, neighborhood 
patrols, and installing dead-bolt locks in the homes of the elderly 
and female-headed households. The Fattahs are now building a 
Security Institute that will house training programs for hundreds 
of youths in security, first aid, and life-saving techniques. The In- 
stitute will also seek major contracts for security services for shop- 
ping malls, warehouses, and factories. 

Detroifs Homes for Black Children 

Over half of the children in the nation's foster care are black. 
Many professional service providers mislead the public into think- 
ing that the reason more than 300,000 black youngsters are in 
foster care system is because of fundamental weaknesses in the 
fabric of black family life in America. They arg)ie that black fam- 
ilies are not interested in adopting children, particularly if the 
youngsters are older than four years of age or suffer from a dis- 
ability. They further contend that because of economic condi- 
tions, black families would be unwilling or unable to share what 
scarce resources they have with a child in need of a permanent 
home. Their contentions are groundless. 

But, fortunately, alternative approaches to child care already 
exist and are succeeding. In Detroit over the past twelve years a 

12. U S. News & World Report, August 20. 1979. 
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model agency for child placement has b<^en demonstrating that 
the real interests of children need not be sacrificed to bureaucratic 
ineptitude. Within its first year, Homes for Black Children placed 
139 children. This exceeded the number placed by ail thirteen of 
the other Detroit agencies combined. And over the past ten years, 
Homes for Black Children has placed over 700 children in adop- 
tive homes. 

Wiiat makes Homes for Black Children different is its funda- 
mental basis in the community it serves, rather than in profe.s- 
sional traditions. Aggressive recruitment of prospects, sensitive 
handling of inquiries and mutual respect between case workers 
and prospective parents have made all the difference. Homes for 
Black Children draws on an informed grasp of the cultural reali- 
ties of the minority groups served. The myth that black parents do 
not adopt has been shot down. The black foster child who used to 
be homeless for most, or all, of his childhood no longer has to 
wait. 

To help them serve the children better, Sydney Duncan, Ex- 
ecutive Director of Homes for Black Children, has drawn up a set 
of four principles that she finds account for the success of her 
agency. 

First, Homes for Black Children sees its task, not as a job, but a 
"cause"— it ia important to define what is to be done and Jot whom 
specifically. Success is to be measured in terms of product (the 
number of children placed), not process, i.e., man hours spent, 
tests given, or some other professional activity. 

Second, staff is committed to the cause, rather than to any pre- 
conceptions regarding politics, life-styles, or ^'type" of adoptive 
home. Only the applicant's capacity to love and parent a child is 
regarded as relevant. Social workers usually think of themselves 
as accountable to lundgivers and voters, but Homes for Black 
Children is to be accountable first to the black children they serve. 
The sta(T refuses to be shackled by institutionalized procedures, 
doing "it** a certain way just because "it" has always been done that 
way. 

Third, instead of focusing on statistical abstractions about need 
for black adoptions. Homes for Black Children transposed statis- 
tics into specific living children, placing the pictures and stories of 
these children o' television and in the Detroit papers. Instead of 
presenting the community with the "burden" of hard-to-place or 
ipecial-needs children, they showed the joy of Detroit black 
families who were achieving parental satisfaction. Instead of dis- 
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cussing racism or poverty, they presented a hundred specific chil- 
dren who could have homes where they would get love, food, and 
a place IG live in peace. 

Fourth, as the adoption needs change, Homes for Black Chil- 
dren changes its program to serve the new needs. After a year and 
a half of operation, so many black infants had been placed that 
there was a waiting list of families wishing to adopt. Homes for 
Black Children accordingly began to focus more on the placement 
of older children and "special" children. Other agencies are often 
more concerned with obtaining fmancial support for themselves 
than they are with orderly distribution of services.'^ In addition, 
Sydney Duncan has been personally very effective in persuading 
the courts to deal with legal aspects of adoption in a more timely 
fashion. When other agencies in Detroit realized what was hap- 
pening, they altered their own practices to replicate this model in 
other communities. 

The Church: A Model for Self-Help 

Recent studies have confirmed that the survival of urban neigh- 
borhoods is closely tied in with the vitality of its churches.'* For 
example, the Reverend Johnny R. Youngblood of St. Paul's 
Community Baptist Church in a low-income Brooklyn area is one 
of many who are successfully using the church to leverage positive 
changes in distressed neighborhoods. 

"We had our back to the wall," said one deacon, recalling the 
depths to which the church had fallen, "so we just turned him 
loose, and see what happened."'^ A lot happened. Today the 
church has 1,200 members, more than half of whom tithe. Two 
years ago it moved into a spacious former synagogue in East New 
York. Under Mr. Youn^lood's leadership, St. Paul's has plans 
for ambitious social projects, including a private Junior high 
school, a meeting place for tenant groups, and a center for the el- 
derly. Like many black churches, it is feeling a new sense of ur- 
gency, spurred by fears that the Reagan administration's cuts in 

13. 7'he New York Times, January 14. 1972. 

14. Roper Organization Rcpori, ""Privaic Initiatives and Public X'alues," 
The Roper Center lor Public Opinion Research, survey report to American En- 
terprise Institute, Washington, D C., November 14-21, 1981. 

EVAXX Incorporated report, ''Grassroots Black Omnibus Poll," survey report 
to the American Enterprise Institute, Washington, D.C, August 1981. 

15. Tke New York Times, "In Poverty A Church Is Thriving," September 5, 
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social programs will bring new hardship and scarcity into their 
neighborhood. But their new urgency has also helped to bring the 
traditional role of black churches into sharp focus. 

Mr. Youngblood places great emphasis on education as a chief 
means to combat poverty. He forsees the school as closely allied to 
the church in helping the community to survive. The school is a 
place where Christian values can permeate education, linking 
manners and discipline to learning. St. Paul's is renovating a di- 
lapidated building as its own junior high school. In addition, the 
church has set up a scholarship fund upon which a growing num- 
ber of members are calling to help finance a college education. At 
the beginning of each new school semester, Mr. Youngblood takes 
time during services to underscore the benefits of schooling. Re- 
port cards are read aloud in church and praise and recognition of 
achievement distributed. St. Paul's Baptist Church now spends 
$25,000 per month in social services in its low-income Brooklyn 
neighborhood, and is the driving force behind a new local effec- 
tiveness in neighborhood collective action. 

La Playa de Ponce, Puerto Rico 

La Playa was long considered a place too dangerous to walk 
through and was generally avoided by outsiders. Rates of juvenile 
delinquency and crime ran twice as high as those of Ponce itself. 
The district was written off as too problem-ridden for effective 
pixjgrams of social reconstruction. Today, however, there has been 
a dramatic reduction in youth crime and delinquency and a burst 
of economic activity as a result of the work of Sister Ferre of the 
Order of Missionary Servants of the Holy Trinity. 

The Dispensario San Antonio, Inc., is a corporate name for the 
original program founded in 1948 to provide health care, which is 
the most critical need of neighborhood residents. Over the years, 
it broadened its program activities and has evolved into a multi- 
purpose, decentralized organization with programs in delinquency 
prevention, alternative education, and community health and de- 
velopment. A noted criminologist, Charles Silberman, after an 
intensive five-year study of American juvenile justice, praised the 
La Playa approach to youth problems as the best rehabilitation 
program he has seen anywhere in our system.'*' 

La Playa project has developed an interesting concept for alter- 

16. Charles E. Silberman, Criminal Violence, Criminal Justice, (New York: 
Random House, 1980) pp. 589-605. 
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native and vocational education which it calls the Vocational En- 
terprise Project. The vocational enterprise projects are broken 
down into part-time, four-hour shifts so that as many participants 
as possible can benefit from the education and vocational train- 
ing. One such project is the silk screen greeting card enterprise. 
During the first year of the enterprise, G,000 cards were produced 
in three months, using four people on a part-time basis. In 1980, 
they improved their production methods with eight full-time peo- 
ple and produced 24,000 cards. In 1981 they produced 50,000 
cards. 

La Playa s agriculture project grows cofTee plant seedlings. De- 
spite the fact that experts advised the La Playa project that cofTee 
could not be grown in the Ponce area, the group managed under 
contract with the Agriculture Department of Puerto Rico to pro- 
duce cofTee plants for sale to cofTee growers in the interior. The La 
Playa project also generates revenue from a small pottery enter- 
prise which provides youth employment and training. A new 
project, just begun, is a book binding company. Although this 
project is still technically in a vocational training stage, the rudi- 
mentary equipment is in place and residents are being trained in 
book binding techniques. 

Jcff-Vandcr-Lou 

In St. Louis a community organization called JefT-Vander- Lou 
began as an efTort to combat the dislocation and costs to the neigh- 
borhood associated with urban redevelopment. The community 
set out to realize its own alternative housing plans in 1966. Under 
the leadership of a clergyman, a retired school teacher and a local 
shop owner, JefT-Vander-Lou incorporated as a non-profit organ- 
ization, learned how to attract financing from banks and lending 
institutions and began to attack the whole roster of problems in 
their dilapidated area. In the course of its development, JefT- 
Vander-Lou has become both an employer of its own local un- 
employed and a resource counselor to the surrounding business 
community. 

By now, JefT-Vander-Lou has constructed and rehabilitated over 
800 housing units, more than $23 millior. worth. Besides complet- 
ing the rehabilitation of a slum, the organization has expanded to 
deal with both youth crime and with other business development 
in the area. Their efTorts brought in the Brown Shoe Company that 
employs 435 local people in the community. Through a grant from 
Monsanto, the organization has built a shopping mall into a po- 
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tential capital resource with fixed capital outlay of S300 to S550 
million in assets. The money from leases will return to the com- 
munity for the continuation and expansion of capital-producing 
programs. 

These efforts have reduced local crime to the point that the area 
is now insurable. Day-care centers, an emergency medical center, 
and a sophisticated communications system have been established. 
Other plans are being developed to meet specific community 
needs as they arise. JefT-Vander-Lou is one of the most advanced 
of the hundreds of thousands of local self-help activities expressing 
themselves through a community mediating structure. 

Barriers to Self-Help 

The irony of these programs conceived and run by community 
people, is that they operate outside the mainstream and are either 
unknown or rejected by professional people responsible for devel- 
oping programs for the poor. Often occupational regulations are 
barriers that mediating structures face as they attempt to reach 
their goal of self-reliance. Most regulatory policies are established 
with the intention of "weeding out the quacks" and improving the 
quality of services delivered. Most regulations, of course, have 
done little of either. Instead, they have increased costs, created 
markets for professional educators and severely limited the capa- 
city of poor and minority communities to use their own members 
as paid workers. Many of the people participating on state regula- 
tory decision-making bodies are professionals themselves and often 
act in protection of their guild. 

For example, in Phillipsburg, Kansas, for twenty-three years 
the Borum Gentle Care Home had provided shelter, food, and 
care for thirteen elderly f>eople too infirm to care for themselves — 
yet not so helpless that they needed a nursing home. The home 
was located in their own neighborhood, in easy walking distance 
of friends and stores, and operated without government aid. The 
neighbors often aided it in times of stress. When the $305 monthly 
charge was no longer sufficient to cover the rising cost of fuel and 
food, six of the thirteen residents were unable to meet the in- 
creased cost. The remaining seven received basic public assis- 
tance, plus a $4.19-a-day housing supplement. 

But with the S4.19 housing allowance came a list of both state 
and federally mandated regulations: tht administratot must have 
a bacheloi^s degree; the residents* every activity must be moni* 
tored and recorded daily; intake forms must be filled out and so 
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on. The regulations proposed would not, in fact, improve the well- 
being of old people, even if they were affordable. If the Home is 
forced to close^and the list of requirements makes this z. possibil- 
ity—its residents will be compelled lo go to a more expensive 
nursing home, far from their familie;* and friends, where they 
would be cared for at far greater public prepense and in excess of 
their needs. 

Building codes, zoning, and institutional rertificatton provide 
other examples of barriers to self-help. At a recent Public Policy 
Week conference in Washington, D.C., Thomas Dewar, a noted 
policy expert, cited some of the adverse effects public policy had 
on urban neighborhood enterprise: 

Building codes and zoning often add more costs onto neigh- 
borhood enterprises than any other factor. Developed pri- 
marily for new structures, they do no easily acrc^mmodate 
adaptation of existing structures to new uses. Hcmebased 
enterprises, cottage industries, child care services, and com- 
munity alternatives to the institutionalization of young, old, 
and unusual people frequently run up against significant and 
costly requirements. They never seem to fu. 

Furthermore, each agency has its own philosophy, staff, 
and style. So instead of dealing with all the requirements at 
once, in a coordinated fashion, they get strung out by a pa- 
rade of inspectors and prescriptions. This often leads to frus- 
tration, anger, and fatigue — and in a distressing number of 
cases leads groups to "give up.** 

Community groups are often overwhelmed with the paper 
work and changing guidelines that result from these kinds of 
regulations. It saps energy and resources away from other 
work, and deflates the enthusiasm so vital to these efforts.*^ 
Tog often the creativity and effectiveness of indigenous neigh- 
borhood efforts are ignored by professionals and policy-makers 
because they fail to understand or refuse to accept phenomena 
outside of their own theoretical beliefs or because these programs 
require skills they do not possess. 

Professionals who dominate the policy-making apparatus hav*: 
a seller's market in that professionals thenr..selves decide when, to 
whom, and hew to serve. The result too often is the paradox of 
careless care, leading many of the poor to conclude that they must 

17. Thomas Ocwar, "Barriers to Self-Development," unpublished paper 
presented at an American Enterprise Institute conference, December 1981. 
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be saved from their champions. Professional control over the 
means of social help should not become an ideology. There is an 
effective alternative in the mediating structures approach. 

These are some of the facts we should keep in mind as policy to- 
ward human service delivery and economic development is de- 
bated. Firsi» to empower a class of trained specialists as social 
helpers is also to generate a class of client dependents whose so- 
called deficiencies the helpers themselves define as .requiring help. 
In this system, clients and helpers remain forever unequals and 
outsiders to each other. In turn, help that presupposes a deficient 
client undermines the self-respect and positive initiatives of the 
client and generally exacerbates his problems. 

Professionally conceived and publicly funded social help also 
generates a helper industry that, unlike a business, is not sup- 
ported by the buyers of its product. Accordingly, having no par- 
ticular accountability to its clients, it oprirates a seller's Market. 
This means that diflicult cases and people can be rejected as falling 
outside the scope of the service, and clients served can be neglected 
at best and positively injured at worst. Since professionals also 
control the criteria of professional success and the deHnitions of its 
categories of clients and their needs, professional services can sur- 
vive any malfeasance and continue in business, unlike a friend- 
ship, a family, or even a true market enterpaise. Professionals 
themselves determine whether they have succeeded or failed and, 
if the latter, what the remedy should be. 

Thus the self-perpetuating service industry perversely e;;tends 
the very problems it purports to solve. The presence of pi.blic 
money for service, where service delivery is through an imper- 
sonal agency, provides an incentive to keep people in need, and a 
disincentive to solve social problems and conditions that generate 
clients. Service workers can be found actively extending their own 
control through manipulating treatment and the categories of the 
treated at the expense of those exposed to their help. In effect, 
public funds uiiderwrite an industry that benefits stafTeni at the 
expense of their clients, and '^he helping hand strikes again." 

In contrast, the sensitivity and eiTectiveness of the mediating 
structures is being demonstrated daily in our urban communities. 
The low cost alone of such services warrants our consideration 
and support of them. 
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